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Hard to Please 


ERILY, the tergiversations and 

the tumbling acts of the human 

mind pass understanding. The 

Nation, for example, has carried 
on, in the past, some very intelligent oppo- 
sition to the more specialized sociological 
critics of literature. Both Henry Hazlitt 
and Joseph Wood Krutch have chastised 
those who rate fiction accordingly as the 
hero represents all the communist virtues 
and the villain all the capitalist vices. A 
“burning and imperishable epic” about a 
southern strike may, they argue, prove to 
be the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of its day; 
and anyone who has visited the recent re- 
vival of “Uncle Tom” by the Players Club 
will know how such stuff dates. With this 
type of opposition in mind, it was more 
than astounding to come upon Mr. 
Krutch’s review of Jules Romains’s “Men 
of Good Will” in The Nation Summer 
Book Section of June 14. 

Now Romains, one would suppose, is 
attempting to write the very sort of socio- 
logical fiction which ought to please both 
Mr. Krutch and The Nation. That is, he is 
attempting to let his characters speak for 
themselves. If these characters imply a 
judgment about the quality of our civili- 
potion, that quality emerges in overtones 

wm talk and action; it is not the ap- 
ceded moral of the author. Mr. Krutch’s 

conclusion, when presented with two 
people—Quinette, the book-binder, and 
Wazemmes, the fledgling real estate op- 
erator—who have no black-and-white, 
obvious relationship to the Parisian so- 
ciety which swirls about them, is that Ro- 
mains, instead of writing good sociological 
fiction, is in reality dealing with two ec- 
centrics. Lord, Lord! If Romains had re- 
lated Quinette or Wazemmes any more 
definitely to the political or economic 
situation, he would be falling for the very 
type of writing which The Nation, through 
Mr. Krutch and Mr. Hazlitt, has so often 
thwacked roundly. 

Some years ago Mr. Krutch wrote a 
book called “The Modern Temper.” In it 
he summed up, in persuasive terms, the 
dilemma of the modern intellectual who, 
because such values as love and chivalry 
had been reduced to statement in chemi- 
cal terms, had arrived at the conclusion 
that we were living in a “devaluated 
world.” Now what is Quinette but the 
very symbol, the archetype, of Mr. 
Krutch’s frustrated “intellectual?” Be- 
cause Quinette has been inveigled—by a 
process which we are not permitted to 
know, since Romains is picking him up 
relatively late in life—into intellectual ac- 
tivity which draws off the energy that 
should have gone into sex, this unhappy 
book-binder is led into an impasse which 
any student of the theory underlying “The 
Modern Temper” should recognize. Qui- 
nette is the intellectual, confronted by 
barrenness, who is forced to shatter the 
mould of his frustration by action, any 
action. He is Hemingway seeking surcease 
in bull-fighting, Harold Stearns looking 
for escape at the French race-tracks, any 
number of esthetes turning to the Com- 
munist Party. He is, in short, caught up in 
the “modern temper.” But he has no 
values upon which to act; hence the rather 
unmotivated decisions which Mr. Krutch 
complains about. Quinette, we repeat, is, 
most definitely, a symbol, an implicit criti- 
cism of a society. Would Mr. Krutch have 
the moral stated in plainer terms? 

Similarly with Wazemmes, the appren- 
tice. Mr. Krutch calls him “vain and fool- 

(Continued on page 652) 
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The Sentimental Journeyers 


By FRANK SCHOONMAKER 





HE American traveler has been | eyes” and the “ducky little lanes” (Mrs. 


known, at least Since April 1917, 

as a prize sap. Considered as a 

type, he has few of the obvious 
faults of other travelers: he may be rude, 
but he finds it impossible to achieve the 
studied superciliousness and discourtesy 
of the Britisher abroad; he may be noisy, 
but for sheer blatant noisiness he is not in 
the class with those preposterous Teutons 
who, togged out in knickers and starched 
collars, stare soulfully at the buildings of 
San Remo between glances into Baedeker; 
he may complain and bicker over trifles, 


but in this field he is by temperament and | 


upbringing simply not equipped to com- 
pete with those occasional Frenchmen 
who practice le grand tourisme outside of 
France. In brief, the American tourist is 
not particularly objectionable. He is just 
(we may as well be frank about it) a sap. 

Save in his more intolerant moments, 


when he relapses into the complacent | 
oratory of the American hinterland, he | 
sentimentalizes everything. Perhaps, in | rather than inspires, the sentimentality | 
view of the fact that about sixty percent 


of the Americans who go abroad are 
women, it would be more accurate to say 
she. Let us compromise and say they. 
Well, they sentimentalize everything . 


the funny little trains and the quaint little | 


inns and the folksy hotel keepers and the 
French oxen that never have “peaceful 





Lilacs 
By Laura BENET 


HE chasteness of death, 

The full rapture of birth 
Breathe again in your breath 
Simple thing of the earth! 


In your healing scent,— 
Straight growing green ‘bush, 
Lies the brave element 

Of a waterfall’s rush. 


As bright showers reckon 
Starved life of the wild, 
Your fragrances beckon 
The sorriest child. 


The country’s mauve youth,— 
Its age’s white spring— 
Witness their truth 

In one brief blossoming. 








anne Bosworth t?reéne) and the “lovely 
liquid Italian which almost sings itself” 
(Miss Clara Laughlin). They spent, dur- 
ing the four-year reign of the Great Engi- 


neer, very nearly three billion dollars in | 


foreign countries; they undoubtedly got 
something in return, but they failed ut- 
terly to get what it was supremely im- 


against individual Americans, you have to 


go to a place which possesses what Miss | ' 7 3 
| tled nothing is defensible only this far, 


Laughlin is pleased to call “off-the- 


beaten-trackness.” 


It would obviously be unfair to lay the | 
| blame for all this at the door of those nice | 


chatty little travel books that Americans 


insist on carrying round; had there never | 
been a demand, such books would never | 
have been written, and the sentimentality | 


of the American guidebooks reflects, 


of the American traveler. The fact remains 
that of all the travel books published in 


| the world, those published in the United 


States are by all odds the worst; with a 
few notable and rare exceptions they are 
not only amateurish but superficial—with 
that terrifying, effusive superficiality 
which is characteristic of all that is most 
despicable in American thinking. This 
would not matter if travel books were 
read chiefly by yokels; nor would it mat- 
ter if our more enlightened critics felt it 
worth their while to speak their mind 
from time to time on this subject. But 
travel books are read by those of our com- 
patriots whom we are accustomed to re- 
gard as civilized; and travel books, up to 
the present, have for some reason escaped 
the attention of the intelligent book re- 
viewer. 

So what happens? Well, this is what 
happens. An intelligent person decides to 
go abroad; he goes into a bookshop in the 
hope of securing a straightforward and 
informative volume or two on the coun- 
tries he expects to visit; he shys off from 
a few of the more obviously sentimental 
titles; he comes out with, let’s say, “So 
You’re Going to Italy” and “So You’re 

(Continued on next page) 








Rome Had No Potatoes 


THE LIFE OF CAESAR. By GuciietmMo 
FERRERO. Translated by A. E. ZrmMern. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1933. 
$5. 


Reviewed by Eimer Davis 


HAT was once the first two 
volumes of Ferrero’s “Great- 
ness and Decline of Rome” 
is now reissued with some 
abridgment in one volume, for a moral 
purpose. The author explains that thirty 
years ago he unconsciously wrote “the 
anti-Fascist, or if the reader prefers, the 
anti-Bolshevist history of Julius Cesar.” 
It is republished to “dissipate the ro- 
mantic legend of the hero-usurper and the 
savior-tyrant”; to show that “usurpation 
is not a solution, but only an extreme 
complication of an already difficult situa- 
tion, which the advent of a usurper ren- 
ders insoluble save by a catastrophe.” 
This is a worthy purpose, and quite in- 
telligible, in an Italiar exile. But Sir 
Henry Stuart Jones has said something 
to the effect that every man’s judgment of 
Czsar will depend on his philosophy of 
life; and that major judgment is likely to 


| color his conclusions on the many con- 
| troverted details of Czesar’s career, 


even 
if he is an exact and scrupulous scholar. 
Ferrero has seldom been called that; he 
is rather the Emil Ludwig of history. If 
you want brilliant writing, exciting read- 
ing, this is the book for you; but if you 
want to find out about Cesar you had 
better read somebody else— or several 


| somebodies. Ferrero’s concept of Cesar is 
| a useful antidote to Mommsen’s tenden- 


portant that they should get—some sort of | ‘i°US adulation; but his version of the 


antidote for the provincial attitude; and | 
today in Europe if you want to go toa | 


place where there exists no prejudice | the outbreak of the Civil War and after 


Gallic wars is romance rather than his- 
tory, his theories of Czsar’s intentions at 


his triumph are seriously debatable; and 
his major thesis that the usurpation set- 


that it was no affirmative and final solu- 
tion. It swept away a tremendous amount 
of obsolete rubbish, political and ideolog- 
ical; without it, Augustus could neither 
have done what he did, nor would he have 
known what he must avoid at all costs. 
Which is not to deny Ferrero’s merits 
(Continued on page 653) 
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Going to France”—the works of that high 
priestess of the bedtime travel bookie cult, 
Miss Clara Laughlin. 


Seated in a deck chair a week later, he 
starts reading. He discovers that Miss 
Laughlin runs a travel bureau, that she 
suggests traveling through France in a 
private car named Pegasus (“Peggy” for 
short) to the tune of eighteen or twenty 
berries a day, that in every town she un- 
erringly escorts one to the most expen- 
sive hotel, in search of “creature com- 
forts” (“your Hotel de la Cité” in Car- 





of green access,” is to leave it reverently 
to its own reflections and emotions. 
There, as much as any place on earth, 
we find when we drop our plummet line, 
what deeps are in us—or the reverse. 
The only possible things to do after 
coming out of the house wherein Keats 
died, are to drive straight out to the 
“camp of death” where bivouac those 
high-hearted ones “who waged conten- 
tion with their time’s decay”; or to go 
up the Spanish stairs (by elevator, if 
the climb’s too much) to the Pincio... 
This would seem rather rich and heavy 
food for a sea voyage. But even this, and 


even the coy little bedtime story phrases 








CUSTOMS INSPECTION 








cassonne, for example). He notices that in 
a general book on France she fails to men- 
tion Amiens (which has one of the ten 
best Gothic cathedrals in the world) or 
Toulouse (one of the most interesting of 
cities). He finds that Miss Laughlin be- 
lieves that “We (not Lindy’s ‘We,’ but ‘our 
“We’!) ‘can be the best ambassadors’ ” and 
that “any of you who would like to use 
the new luggage labels, “Traveling the 
Ciara Laughlin Way’ . . . may have some 
of them from either of my offices.” (The 


punctuation in the above is, God knows, | 


Miss Laughlin’s and not mine.) 

If our traveler does not at this point cry 
out “So You’re Going to the Bottom of the 
Atlantic!” and throw the books overboard, 
he may possibly decide to “travel the Clara 
Laughlin Way” and set out for a “happy, 
folksy time.” He has precisely that. 
“Folksy” and “sentient” are Miss Laugh- 
lin’s favorite adjectives, “feel” (occasion- 
ally in italics) her favorite verb, and the 
English language is inadequate to express 
her feeling for the exclamation point as a 
form of punctuation. Seen through Miss 
Laughlin’s eyes, Europe ceases to be the 
cultural center of the Western world, and 
changes miraculously into a place “where 
it all comes true.” Julius Cesar becomes 
“Uncle Julius” and his program is directed 
wholly to winning “a vast support from 
the ‘peepul’”; Pompey is “such a ‘rising 
young man””; and it would have made 
your “ ‘third year Latin’ more folksy and 
more thrilling to have imagined how the 
neighbors must have discussed Cicero’s 
startling, scathing charges against Cati- 
line.’ Now wouldn’t it? 

Our boys, who went overseas to “make 
the world safe to live in” were “young 
Crusaders”; and here is Miss Laughlin 
face to face with what is possibly the 
worst of all American war memorials, in 
St. Nazaire... 

When I saw it, the ocean was intensely 
blue, and flecked with sunshine gold in 
all the little ripples that broke about 
the base of that upstanding rock. We 
said it was the dazzling light that made 
us blink—but it wasn’t! For each of us, 
he’s the One We Knew Best of All; and 
I think each of us must feel that ex- 
quisite justice has been done him. 
Literature, too, comes in for its share of 

Tyrian tones, its quota of tears. Miss 
Laughlin, “dewy-eyed,” visits the apart- 
ment in which Keats died. 

The only thing to do for any sentient 
soul, in those little rooms looking out on 
the Spanish Stairs, or out on that “slope 





scattered through these “So You’re Going” 
books (“hist’ry tales,” “mem’ry pictures,” 
“tories,” “Bluebeard’s kitten-cat”) might 
conceivably be excused if Miss Laughlin 
were extremely accurate. Unfortunately, 
accuracy is scarcely Miss Laughlin’s forte. 


Let us be, for the motnent, specific. On ' 


page 365 of “So You’re Going to France” 
we are told that “indeed, good food is hard 
to find, except at Avignon and Arles, be- 
tween Lyon and the Mediterranean coast.” 
Now as it happens there are, between 
Lyon and Avignon, five of the finest pro- 
vincial restaurants of France—in Vienne, 
Condrieu, Tain l’Hermitage, Lamastre, 
and Chateauneuf du Pape. On page 77 we 
are given extensive directions for reach- 
ing the church of St. Georges-de-Boscher- 
ville; we are advised, if lovers of architec- 
ture, to “take the river road instead of 
that which crosses the top of the Seine 
loop.” In the first place, other than a sort 
of glorified cow path, there exists no river 
road; in the second place, the church in 
question, which Miss Laughlin must have 
passed without knowing it, lies on the 
only real road—that which “crosses the 
top of the Seine loop.” 

But enough of such petty fault-finding. 
It is the spirit that counts, and Miss 
Laughlin’s heart is in the right place. Nor 
is Miss Laughlin a major offender as far 





as mistakes in foreign languages are con- 
cerned. In this field, a very rich one, Mrs. 
Anne Bosworth Greene, whose “Light- 
hearted Journey” constitutes one of the 
most remarkable existing monuments to 


‘ ignorance of the French language, is easily 


prefminent. 

Throughout Mrs. Greene’s incredible 
book (incredible largely because it bears 
the imprint of one of the oldest and most 
famous publishing houses in America, and 
because one would be predisposed to im- 
agine that in most great publishing houses 
there are proofreaders who possess a 
schoolboy’s familiarity with French) we 
find so common a word as eau used as a 
masculine noun more than fifteen times— 
“eau chaud,” “eau froid,” and “eau cou- 
rant.” We discover that there exists in one 
French town a “Crédit de Tabac”; and a 
French storekeeper tells our author that 
the pastry shop is farther on—“lointain! 
lointain!” 

In the course of her lighthearted jour- 
ney Mrs. Greene sails blithely by the 
Chateau of Blois (the stairway of Blois is 
of course one of the loveliest creations of 
the Renaissance in France). “Want to go 
in?” queries Mrs. Greene. “Heavens, no!” 
replies her daughter. So they go on down 
the road toward where Ra (Mrs. Greene’s 
daughter, since her Egyptian studies, pre- 
fers to call the sun, “Ra”) is in the young 
pines. Altogether we are quite content, 
after four hundred pages, to say with Mrs. 
Greene, “Good-bye, nice France.” 

It would, I am sorry to say, be a mistake 
to imagine that the publishers of “Light- 
hearted Journey” are unique in their 
willingness to accept an author’s word on 
questions of French grammar. Through- 
out the vast majority of travel books that 
concern themselves with France, bad 
French proves the rule without being 
in any sense the exception. Elizabeth 
Shackleton, “Touring Through France,” 
witnesses from the ramparts. of Mont Saint 
Michel the celebrated phenomenon of the 
tide: “the sea comes,” she says, “le mare 
arrivé.” This of course makes no sense 
whatsoever, and “le mare” will not be 
found in Larousse or Littré Ernest New- 
man, renowned as a travel lecturer, tells 
us that Parisians meet on the boulevards 
to give one another a friendly “Bon ma- 
tin.” And even Julian Street says that 
“Nout’ Bedaine” (the name of a restau- 
rant) is Parisian argot, when “Nout’” is 
not Parisian and “Bedaine” is certainly 
anything but argot. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Ameri- 
can traveler has at his disposal a whole 
annual crop of what might be called wives’ 
tales— vivid little accounts of rambles 
undertaken by unliterary husbands and 
their literary wives. There are the books 
of Mrs. Regina Jais, who calls her vol- 
umes “Legendary Germany,” “Legerdary 
France”—and her husband, “My Pal”; of 
Mrs. Amy Oakley, who calls Mr. Oakley 
“Monsieur,” of Mrs. Alice Van Leer Car- 
rick who asks with unassailable logic 
“how could it rain in my heart, even if it 
rained in the city, when outside all Paris 
was waiting for me .. .?” 


Essentially all of these, the wives’ tales 
no less than the “So You’re Goings,” the 
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long ones, the short ones, the lyrical and 
the dull, are cast in the same mould. The 
mould is a typically American (fortu- 
nately not the only typically American) 
state of mind: a state of mind whith de- 
manus that everything—history and lit- 
erature and cathedrals, rag-pickers and 
railways and death itself—be expressed in 
terms of personalities and anecdotes, and 
coated with banal and gossipy chit-chat. 

It might in theory be possible to draw a 
line between travel books that are pri- 
marily books of travel, and those others 
which can be called, strictly speaking, 
guides; but fully half of the works men- 
tioned above straddle such a line, no mat- 
ter where one draws it. Guidebooks which 
pretend to be nothing else rarely find a 
place on the lists of American publishers; 
there are, as a matter of fact, two standard 
American guides to Europe, and only two. 
In justice to these (the “Satchel Guide” 
and “Stedman’s Complete Pocket Guide”) 
it must be said that both attempt the im- 
possible. One can no more write a “com- 
plete” one-volume guide to Europe than 
one can see eight countries in six weeks 
abroad, or compress into a space of five 
feet, not only the foundations of an edu- 
cation, but the entire structure. But even 
when this is said, the fact remains that 
the “Satchel Guide” and “Stedman’s” are 
about as poorly constructed and as totally 
inadequate as it would he possible for 
widely circulated guides to be. 

Both preserve, despite numerous re- 
visions since the war, the point of view 
and the flavor of thirty years ago. To read 
either is to be abruptly transported back 
to a period when Europe lay well outside 
the travel range of the average American, 
when crossing the Atlantic was considered 
an adventure not entirely devoid of dan- 
ger, and when people still spoke respect- 
fully of the “grand tour.” Mr. Stedman, 
once we are abroad, leads us over as need- 
lessly complicated an itinerary as was 
ever devised by man, taking us from Hol- 
land direct to Denmark, and entering 
Germany by way of Finland; he actually 
begins his chapter on Germany with the 
words, “The traveller coming to Germany 
from Finland may embark at Helsing- 
fors. . . .” Messrs. Rolfe and Crockett, not 
to be outdone, preface a table entitled 
“Comparative Values of United States and 
European Moneys” with the remark “The 
following table is based upon the assump- 
tion that the various Eurpean moneys are 
at par—a condition that since the war has 
ceased to exist.” In the table (which was 
included in annual editions down to 1930) 
we are told that the French franc and 
Swiss franc are worth the same amount 
(they have not been worth the same 
amount since 1917) and that the French 
franc’s value is 19.6 cents (it was stabil- 
ized at 3.92 cents almost seven years ago). 

We are advised by the authors of the 
“Satchel Guide” that “the hat for travel- 
ing should be small and becoming... 
the ‘automobile veil,’ gathered at the top 
and tied down over the hat and the ‘back 
hair’ is a veritable boon to a woman at 
sea as well as on shore”; and Mr. Stedman 
chimes in that “thin and high-heeled 
shoes should not be worn in travel” (the 
italics are his). Rolfe and Crockett, in 
describing Paris, list no restaurants except 
those of the Duval chain (in the gastro- 
nomic capital of the world one is appar- 
ently expected to eat only in the French 
equivalent of Childs) ; their Satchel Guide 
to “Europe” simply does not mention 
Spain at all. Meanwhile Mr. Stedman, in 
a half page devoted to the town of Haar- 
lem, gives the hours of organ recitals in 
the church but fails to mention the fact 
that the local museum contains the great- 
est masterpieces of Franz Hals. 

One could go on indefinitely citing ab- 
surdities of this sort—the fact that Messrs. 
Rolfe and Crockett say of the Papal Palace 
in Avignon that it is “known locally as the 
Palais des Papes,” that Mr. Stedman, in 
describing Nancy, simply ignores the 
Place Stanislas (which is not only the 
most interesting thing in Nancy, but quite 
the finest eighteenth century square in 
Europe); and certainly such errors, 
whether of omission or of commission, 
cannot be excused in guides so well es- 
tablished that one has gone into fifty 
printings and the other into twenty-five. 
But in examining these, and in surveying 
the whole barren field of travel writing, 
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one finds oneself less stirred to indigna- 
tion than moved to feel a certain hitherto 
unsuspected sympathy for the tourists 
who continue to go abroad without guides 
or travel books of any kind. And yet there 
is no attitude more patently absurd than 
that of the person who regards himself as 
beyond the need for guidebooks. 

I have, for example, a friend who is 
deeply interested in modern painting. Not 
long ago he made a trip through Northern 
Europe, spending some time in, among 
other cities, The Hague and Bremen. On 
his return he was deeply chagrined to 
learn that he had, for lack of a proper 
guidebook, missed in The Hague the finest 
collection of Van Goghs in the world, and, 
in Bremen, the second finest collection of 
the work of Toulouse-Lautrec. Another 
friend of mine, who is exceptionally fond 
of good food, passed through Nantes last 
summer, and dined on mediocre fare at 
his hotel, less than a hundred yards from 
Mainguy’s, which is one of the best little 
restaurants in Europe. 

All this would seem at first sight to be 
leading us into a hopeless blind alley— 
the American traveler, considered as a 
type, is a sentimental sap; knowing noth- 
ing about guidebooks, he purchases those 
that are “readable” and “chatty”; the pub- 
lishers cater to this taste, bringing out 
folksy little volumes, carelessly edited and 
full of flagrant inaccuracies; those who 
travel with such volumes find them worse 
than useless; and, gradually, there grows 
up a class which goes abroad without 
guidebooks and which depends for its in- 
formation on folders published by steam- 
ship companies and on the random sug- 
gestions of friends. 

But from this there are, I think, two 
possible conclusions that can be drawn. 
First, the publishers must, if they do not 
wish to see the travel book market en- 
tirely disappear, make an effort to bring 
their travel books up to the level of the 
rest of the non-fiction they publish. No 
publisher would accept a biography writ- 
ten by someone who had spent a month in 
research; I could name at least ten travel 
books for which the material has been 
gathered in less than a month. 

Second, the intelligent part of the book- 
buying public should, in this matter, make 
felt the weight of its influence. Good 
American guidebooks, when and if these 
appear, should receive the attention they 
deserve (for a good guidebook is quite as 
hard to write as a good novel). Mean- 
while, the few really fine travel books on 
the market should be sought out by pros- 
pective travelers, and read. I have not at 
my disposal the sales figures on Marcel 
Aurousseau’s “Beyond the Pyrenees” 
(which no less an authority than Miguel 
de Unamuno has called “the best book on 
Spain in English since Borrow”), nor on 
Percy Dearmer’s scholarly and charming 
“Highways and Byways in Normandy,” 
nor on Sir Frederick Treves’s delightful 
“Riviera of the Corniche Road,” nor on a 
dozen others, well written, informative, 
and altogether worth reading; but I am 
sure that none of these has sold as it 
should. And until discriminating people, 
who choose their general reading with ex- 
treme care, begin to exercise a little care 
in the selection of their travel books, there 
is no real hope for the appearance of an 
intelligent traveling public in America. 

es 

Frank Schoonmaker has written, in col- 
laboration with Lowell Thomas, “Spain,” 


the first of a series of guide books. He is 


now writi b i ; 
& Sch ng a book on Wines for Simon 
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THE WRECK OF REPARATIONS: Be- 
ing the Political Background of the 
Lausanne Agreement, 1932. By Joxnn W. 
WHEELER-BENNETT. New York: William 
Morrow & Company. 1933. $3. 


Reviewed by W1Lt1am MacDoNALp 


T is one of the extraordinary exam- 

ples of human fatuity that the fram- 

ers of the Young Plan, with the fullest 

possible access to information re- 
garding the economic state of Europe and 
America and every reason for playing 
safe in forecasting the future, should have 
assumed that the world depression, which 
had already been running more than six 
months by the time their report was com- 
pleted, would be of short duration and 
that international trade and general pros- 
perity would not only revive but increase. 
What happened, as Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 
points out, was not only that the Plan was 
still-born, but that the depression widened 
and deepened and political complications 
added their irritation. To make matters 
worse, there was no provision for revising 
the Plan if conditions changed. By the end 
of 1930, accordingly, the progress of the 





France‘ from responsibility and at the 
same time gain a bargaining-point for the 
future. Financial demoralization in Ger- 
many soon put sharply in contrast the 
American theory of joint banking support 
for German credit and the “sinister” 
French scheme of enforced political guar- 
antees, and it was “with a bluntness that 
was almost brutal” that Secretary Stimson 
informed Premier Laval that the United 


| States “would have nothing to do with 


political entanglements.” 

The account which Mr. Wheeler-Ben- 
nett gives of events during the mora- 
torium year is unsparing in its criticism of 
France. On July 21, while the London 
conference on the German credit situation 
was going on, France announced a dis- 
armament plan which showed that it was 
still bent upon exacting political guaran- 
tees from Germany. Debt agreements had 
cancelled forty-two per cent of the French 
war debt to Great Britain and fifty per 
cent of the debt to the United States, but 
while France paid its creditors in revalued 
francs at the rate of 124 to the pound, its 
debtors “were expected, and in some cases 
forced, to pay in gold.” It had made a de- 
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depression, together with the financial 
demoralization of Germany, had brought 
a breakdown with which the Hoover mo- 
ratorium, six months later, undertook to 
deal. It is at this point that Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett begins his study. Only an extrav- 
agant appropriation of space would per- 
mit a reference to all the significant 
conclusions which he draws from an in- 
tensive economic and political examina- 
tion of the year and a half which ended 
with the Lausanne agreement of June- 
July, 1932. It must suffice to mention a few 
of the matters which are reviewed. 


Mr. Wheeler-Bennett attributes Mr. 
Hoover’s change of attitude toward Amer- 
ican interest in Europe primarily to the 
discovery, on his visit to Indianapolis in 
June, 1931, of the acute distress in the 
Middle West; and he sees in the mora- 
torium a “tacit recognition” of the fact 
that Europe’s capacity to pay war debts 
depended upon Germany’s capacity to pay 
reparations. The virtual evisceration of 
the moratorium by France, he thinks, was 
due to a realization that the Young Plan 
was “doomed,” and to a desire to free 
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termined but unsuccessful effort to cap- 
ture the Bank for International Settle- 
ments; it forced Austria to abandon the 
Anschluss as the price of a loan in aid of 
the Kreditanstalt; its loans checkmated 
Italy’s plans in eastern Europe; French 
banks raided the pound and thereby 
helped to force Great Britain off gold, and 
a raid on the dollar was in full swing when 
Premier Laval arrived in this country to 
confer with Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett affirms that “it 
was known that Mr. Hoover had designs 
more far-reaching than his June propo- 
sals,” and that while “the exact nature of 
these plans was uncertain,” it was “per- 
sistently rumored” that the plans included 
a five-year extension of the moratorium, 
or a drastic scaling-down of war debts 
and reparations to conform to capacity to 
pay, or a fifty per cent cut in debt pay- 
ments conditioned on a twenty-five per 
cent cut in armament budgets. It would 
be interesting to know upon what Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett’s positive assertion is 
based. He sees in the rumors, however, 
the primary reason for the mobilization of 
French diplomacy and financial influence 
in the fall of 1931, since France desired to 
return to the Young Plan at the end of the 
moratorium year and to have it operate 
thereafter “undisturbed by further phi- 
lanthropic interruptions.” If such was the 
case, the Young Plan could hardly have 
been regarded as “doomed” when the mo- 
ratorium was proposed. 

If Mr. Hoover changed his mind and 
was prepared to change his policy still 
farther, Congress, in Mr. Wheeler-Ben- 
nett’s view, had a mind that was closed 
and a temper ridden by prejudice. Admit- 
ting that there was much to justify the 
American suspicion of Europe which the 
six months following the moratorium had 
revived, and that the “blatant attempt” of 
France to influence American policy had 





succeeded “all too well for France,” Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett impales Congress as “a 
body as irresponsible as it was unman- 
ageable,” “without any real understand- 
ing” of the world effect of “the war-debts 
incubus” and “prohibitive tariffs,” and 
showing itself “possessed of an amazingly 
feeble intelligence in “refusing to recog- 
nize their own limitations” and “contin- 
uing in their sublime belief that by pass- 
ing a strongly worded resolution (the one 
approving the moratorium) they could 
permanently stem the tide of cancellation 
and reduction.” As late as June, 1932, 
Congress continued “to dance and alter- 
natively to fiddle, while about it the rem- 
nants of American prosperity were re- 
duced to ruins.” 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett thinks it unfor- 
tunate that the Lausanne Conference was 
not preceded by adequate preparatory 
conversations, but he praises strongly the 
great work of Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald in holding the conference to- 


| gether. He has no praise for the Gentle- 


men’s Agreement, however, or for the 
explanations that were made of it in 
England, and still less for the announce- 
ment of the Anglo-French entente which 
promptly followed. “A change of heart 
and not a multiplication of treaties,” he 
declares, “is what is needed today.” More- 
over, “no one can say at the present time 
what the Lausanne Agreement really 
means.” “For the moment” it means that 
inter-governmental war debts will not be 
paid in Europe “for an indefinite period,” 
but “it means this and no more” because 
it will not be ratified until a “satisfac- 
tory” arrangement shall have been made 
with the United States about the debts. 
For France the conference “constituted 
a first-class diplomatic victory” because it 
detached Great Britain from Germany 
and Italy, “achieved something danger- 
ously near a ‘united front’ towards Amer- 
ica,” and gave France “the lead in Eu- 
rope”; but for Great Britain it “spelt 
failure in varying degrees,” while Ger- 
many “achieved little save an empty de- 
claration that reparations were at an end, 
a fact which most Germans had known 
for some time past.” 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, as will have been 
perceived, is not a wholly impartial stu- 
dent, for he is frankly of the school of 
those who believe that “the collection of 
political debts is economically detrimental 
to both creditor and debtor,” and he urges 
a revision of the American debt claims on 
“a generous scale” notwithstanding that 
flat refusal to pay, rather than specific re- 
quests for revision, hardly affords a satis- 
factory basis for negotiation. He is a high- 
ly competent student, however, in his 
grasp and presentation of economic and 
political material, and while a good deal 
of what he offers deals with war debts as 
well as with reparations, his vigorously 
written book is a contribution of the first 
importance to an understanding of both 
those vexed questions. 


The Old Gods Die 


THE FRAMEWORK OF AN ORDERED 
SOCIETY. By Sm Arrnur Sarter. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1933. 75 cents. 

A NEW SOCIAL ORDER. By WALTER 
Lrepmann. New York: The John Day 
Co. 1933. 25 cents. 





Reviewed by JoHN CHAMBERLAIN 


NE by one the old gods die. 

With Sir Arthur Salter, who has 

hitherto accepted without very 

much question the deductive 
theory of laissez faire, they die exceeding 
hard. Nevertheless, they die. “The Frame- 
work of an Ordered Society”—a book 
which records Sir Arthur’s final capitula- 
tion to John Maynard Keynes, Stuart 
Chase, and other advocates of a planned 
economy—is the signal of a death. The 
book is the result of three lectures which 
Sir Arthur delivered at Cambridge last 
Winter as the first Alfred Marshall lec- 
turer. 

The interior architecture of the book 
will be familiar to readers of the Ameri- 
can newspapers; in fact, if Sir Arthur 
were an American, he would certainly be 
a member of the Roosevelt “brain trust.” 
He proposes that parliaments shall sit for 

(Continued on following page) 
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The Old Gods Die 


(Continued from preceding page) 
two or three months of the year, delegate 
powers to an executive, and then adjourn. 
The executive would work with commit- 
tees of experts, whose word would be 
mandatory on defined issues. Sir Arthur 
envisages the “trusting up” of business 
into trade associations with agreed-upon 
codes ‘of ethics. Self-discipline would be 
preferred, but maverick business men 
would have to submit or be forced out of 
competition. The central banking policy 





of each individual country would ~ to | 











SIR ARTHUR SALTER 





maintain stable price levels, not to make 
money for stockholders in banks. This, 
says Sir Arthur, can be achieved through 
Mr. Keynes’s “managed money” plans. 
National Investment Boards should con- 
trol the allocation of new capital, and the 
amount of money going into foreign in- 
vestment should be limited. A world cen- 
tral bank, with a directing authority con- 
sisting of those who control the national 
central banks, 
world instrument for guiding both mone- 
tary and financial policy.” 

Quite rightly, Sir Arthur sees that the 
world economic structure has Tost “elas- 
ticity.” Union wage rates, social services, 
price agreements, semi-monopolization of 
trade, tariffs, all represent a “freezing” of 
variables that should, under laissez faire, 
be immediately responsive to an altered 
situation. Wages, for example, should be 
permitted to move at once in response to 
a change in the price level, if the free mar- 
ket is to be maintained. But the result of 
mobile variables would be sweated labor, 
vicious price wars, and other socially un- 
desirable things. 
plainly. But he, along with Walter Lipp- 
mann, whose pamphlet reads like a philo- 
sophical abstract of what Sir Arthur says 
more concretely, has always been an in- 
ternationalist. By implication, he now be- 
comes a nationalist—or, to use the polite 
new phrase, an “intra-nationalist.” A 
people, he says, has a right to determine 

the main character of its economic 

structure; whether, for example, it de- 
sires to be predominately industrial and 
as an aid to that ambition to buy its food 
in the cheapest world markets [how 
will the American farmer like that?]; 

or whether, alternatively, it desires a 

more balanced system under which, at 

a necessary cost to its industrial expan- 

sion and perhaps to its average standard 

of living, its agricultural production 
should be expanded. 
This leads Sir Arthur to the means of de- 
termination, which include “quotas, tar- 
iffs, marketing schemes, controlled prices, 
controlled production, etc.” 

Thus it can be seen that Sir Arthur’s in- 
ternationalism is like that of the Roose- 
velt administration. One lobe of his brain 
might be labelled “Cordell Hull, free trade 
exponent,” and the other “Raymond Mo- 
ley, intra-nationalist.” Controlled prices, 
controlled production, quotas, and mar- 
keting schemes, are all devices for main- 
taining internal price structures which 
may or may not be compatible with the 
price structures in other countries. In this 
light it is seen that Sir Arthur’s “ordered 
society” is precisely what we have at pres- 
ent, and few people have had the effron- 
tery to call that “ordered.” 

When the phrases which both Sir Ar- 
thur and Walter Lippmann use are given 
content, it is seen that these phrases have 
solved nothing, but have merely defined 











“could be made the main | 


Sir Arthur sees this | 





the boundaries of the new battlefield. 
When one speaks of “managing a cur- 
rency,” one raises the next problem: What 
groups in society are going to do the man- 
aging, and for the benefit of whom? When 
one speaks of a world bank, with a direc- 
torate consisting of the central bankers of 
the big countries, one has merely opened 
up a new arena in which the balance of 
power has to be settled. And Bismarck, 
Metternich, any of the great diplomatists, 
could tell Sir Arthur that it is not the 
arena that counts, but the decision. 


This does not mean that Sir Arthur has 
not written a useful book. If he would 
content himself with description, no one 
could cavil; and description is certainly 
a part of his method. It is the tone of egre- 
gious hope that is delusive in Sir Arthur. 
He has a way of giving the impression 
that, simply because he has stated the 
nature of the desirable, the problem is 
solved. But unwonted hopes give way to 
unwonted disillusions. It may be desirable 
to stabilize world currencies. Well, says 
Sir Arthur, we must stabilize world cur- 
rencies. In the next breath he presents a 
situation which shows that currencies get 
out of line because of the very attempts 
at “control” which he is advocating. This 
is not the way of realism. If Sir Arthur 
would only answer his critics, if he would 
only read and digest books like John 
Strachey’s “The Coming Struggle for 
Power,” Lawrence Dennis’s “Is Capital- 


ism Doomed?”, or Fred Henderson’s “The | 


Economic Consequences of Power Pro- 
duction,” he would inspire more confi- 
dence. 





Outside Looking In 


MY AMERICAN FRIENDS. By. L. P. 
Jacks. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1933. $2. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 


R. JACKS has seen much more 
of the United States than have 
most Americans, and it might al- 
most be said that he understands 
Americans» better-than ‘they understand 





themselves. He is, of course, a very special | 


sort of observer. 
Editor of The Hibbert Journal, married 


to the daughter of Stopford Brooke, long | 


associated with Oxford and from 1915 to 
1931 principal of one of its colleges, he is a 
cultivated English gentleman in the most 
urbane and intellectually liberal sense of 
that phrase. Added to this is a unique 
American experience. While still in his 
twenties, Jacks came to Harvard as a post- 
graduate student and was both the pupil 
and friend of some of the outstanding fig- 
ures of the Eliot era. He knew Charles 
Eliot Norton, William James, and once ac- 
companied Josiah Royce on an Easter va- 
cation “bat” to New York, during which 
both metaphysicians agreed to give up 
trying to “fix a bit of salt on the tail of the 
Absolute” and to act as if they were mil- 
lionaires and to treat themselves to all the 
luxuries in sight so long as their funds 
lasted. Later, there were many visits to 
this country, and finally, in 1930, Dr. Jacks 
travelled as a lecturer under the auspices 
of the National Recreation Association of 
America into forty-two of our states, not 
only meeting, but for the time being work- 
ing with, the most socially-minded and 
“forward-looking” men and women of 
neighborhoods as different as New Eng- 
land and Palm Beach, Kansas and south- 
ern California. 


Here we have a man who is both out- 
sider and insider; a scholar viewing all 
peoples with a philosopher’s detachment 
and in the light of history’s perspective, 
and yet a man still “young” at seventy 
and humorously ready for anything that 
turns up, whether it be the human herds 
on the beach at Coney Island or an unex- 
pected invitation to join a game on a com- 
munity playground at St. Petersburg, 
Florida, an all-day’s motor dash up and 
down the Rocky Mountains or a sanguine 
young lady who waylays our guest in an 
Arizona hotel lobby. 

Dr. Jacks knows all the American 
clichés, from “reaction” to “he-man.” His 
urbane remarks on the subject of “stand- 
ardization” make Sinclair Lewis look like 
a red-faced young journalist and André 
Siegfried a glib but superficial foreigner. 





He chats about subjects as diverse as 
Rhodes Scholars and gun-men, cities and 
children, the American intelligentsia and 
college football games. The three rules 
which experience has taught him anybody 
who ventures to write a book about 
America ought to observe, are, first: to 
avoid generalizations; second, to judge 
nothing by the point at which it has ar- 
rived and everything by the direction in 
which it is moving; third, whenever one is 
struck by something that seems peculiarly 
good or peculiarly evil, to look at once for 
its contrary—which will certainly be 
found. 

He is struck and sometimes amused by 
the national self-criticism—“in New York 
there is a group of brilliant intellectuals 
who practice it as a profession.” He finds 
beautiful scenery, lovable people, and 
noises so hideous that they destroy his 
sense of individuality and affect him as 
a sort of anesthetic. Arriving, deaf and 
blind, after one of these experiences, 


in the lobby of my hotel, I was suddenly 
assaulted by a noise viler than any of 
the streets, and to me so hateful that 
nothing short of sudden death would 
render me unconscious of it. It was a 
jazz band, punctuated by the voice of a 
human being, crooning erotic imbecili- 
ties into a sound magnifier. Instantly the 
dream broke and, recognizing where I 














was, the words “O hell!” involuntarily | 


escaped me, much to the astonishment 

of a lady, leader of a theosophic cult, 

who was waiting for an interview. 

Dr. Jacks hunted far and wide for the 
“hundred per cent” American. He had just 
about given up the quest as hopeless when 
finally the type materialized in the person 
of a young lady in the Southwest, so full 
of vitality, optimism, altruism, humor, and 
all things go-ahead and constructive that 
the fascinated Briton assured her that she 
was the thing itself “because your hun- 
dred percentage is your very self and not 
your ‘attitude’ towards America or any- 
thing else.” 

The report of this encounter is told in 
the form of direct dialogue, transcribed as 
literally as possible from memory and 
from notes made that day in the traveller’s 
diary. Many more or less “patriotic” 
novels by native sons have said less that 
was significant about the American spirit 
than this unusual Englishman packs into a 
brief and amusing report of a half hour’s 
chat with an actual person. 


Hard to Please 
(Continued from first page) 

ish” with a “taste for gay life.” His rela- 
tion to “social forces” is “far from clear.” 
By the same line of reasoning Mr. Drei- 
ser’s Frank Cowperwood, hero of “The 
Financier” and “The Titan,” is “vain and 
foolish” with a “taste for gay life.” We do 
not say that civilization is to blame for 
Wazemmes inherent character; but we do 
say that Wazemmes could not have had 
the opportunity to buy up Paris at one 
price level and sell it at another if it were 
not for our civilization. No student of 
Henry George could fail to see the rela- 
tionship of the “vain and foolish” Wazem- 
mes to “social forces.” Bolton Hall, Su- 
zanne La Follette, Murray Godwin, or any 
other old Single Taxer, could write an 
essay on Wazemmes. They could explain 
how the irresponsible real estate operator, 
buying up land and holding it out of use 
for a rise in price, takes social value from 
the community. But the essay would not 
be fiction, it would be propaganda. Mr. 
Krutch doesn’t like propaganda. Then 
why is he not content with good fiction? 














Books in the News 


HE office of the Civilian Conser- 

vation Corps, Washington, D. C., 

reports the contemplation of a 

purchase of some 225,000 books 
for reading in the various Roosevelt re- 
forestation camps. Here, obviously, is some 
publisher’s chance for a ten strike. When 
an older Roosevelt journeyed to South 
America, there to explore the River of 
Doubt, he took along with him a Pigskin 
Library, to be read between slaps at nox- 
ious jungle insects. Why not a Pigskin Li- 
brary of dollar reprints, for purchase and 
distribution in the reforestation camps? 
If this is not feasible, some enterprising 
publicity director might undertake to in- 
vestigate the sort of book most popular 
with the Conservation Corps. We can see 
the advertising headline, “Out of a total of 
1,450 camps, 1,399 report that ‘(fill in your 
own title)’ leads in demand.” Or a gag 
might be in order, “Wood-pulp fiction for 
conservers of wood-pulp.” 











se 

Mrs. Allan Ryan, Jr., reports in The New 
York World-Telegram that not until she 
had seen “The Story of Temple Drake” in 
the movies could she untangle the plot 
sequence of William Faulkner’s “Sanc- 
tuary.” Douglas Gilbert, interviewer of 
Mrs. Ryan, evidently sets this tidbit down 
as an example of unpretentious middle- 
browism. It is nothing of the sort; it is, 
rather, evidence of a quite superior order 
of intelligence, For the truth of the matter 
is that Faulkner, in “Sanctuary,” violated 
all the rules; he withheld author’s infor- 
mation deliberately from the reader. The 
story of Pop-eye’s youth, inserted at the 
close to explain the nature of Pop-eye’s 
character, was something which Faulkner 
himself was divulging, not something that 
emerged through dramatic action. A good 
dramaturgist would have let this informa- 
tion be discovered by other characters, or 
else would have set it down at the begin- 
ning. Oliver H. P. Garrett, and the Faulk- 
ner of the Hollywood incarnation, did 
much better with the plot in “The Story 
of Temple Drake,” which is the movie 
version of “Sanctuary.” But they had to 


| destroy the meaning of the book to do it. 


When books reach Hollywood, conven- 
tional gangsters and the normal order of 
chivalric suthun kunnel replace original 
characterization. 
s&s 

Magistrate Guy Van Amringe, who ex- 
onerated Donald Henderson Clarke’s “Fe- 
male” (Vanguard) of obscenity charges, 
is a glutton for punishment. He read the 
book three times to decide it was “not a 
dirty book, but a book of dirt.” Certainly 
it is not as pure as the proverbial driven 
snow. Mr. Clarke has never liked snow. 
When he was a reporter on the old 
New York World he once wrote a storm 
story. Instead of the usual statistical ac- 
count, Mr. Clarke wrote a fable about 
what a blessing it would be for New York 
City if snow would only fall upwards. 
Mr. Clarke is still writing fables. 





Sir Hall Caine’s “Life of Christ” has 
been reduced from 3,500,000 words to 
600,000 words. 
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Rome Had No Potatoes 
(Continued from first page) 

His two great offenses in the eyes of his 
more solid and less entertaining colleagues 
are his inaccuracy and his popularity. In 
the perennial war between the scholar 
whose books are sound but dull, and the 
readable but untrustworthy popularizer, 
there is not much to add to the controversy 
conducted last year in the correspondence 
columns of the Saturday Review. Mr. 
Hartley Grattan, if I remember, said that 
they are both useful and necessary— 
which is true if the public will read them 
both. It seldom will; yet Ferrero must 
have advertised Roman history to an im- 
mense number of fairly intelligent laymen 
who would never have read it otherwise, 
and some of them may have been inspired 
to go on and read some more. 

Ferrero has an instinct for headlines. 
“The Greatness and Decline of Rome” was 
a good title in Montesquieu’s day, for 
Montesquieu’s book; it is singularly inap- 
propriate to the history of a period which 
began in a catastrophic decline and closed 
on the threshold of an era of unprece- 
dented greatness, but it is a good box- 
office title. Strongest of Ferrero’s appeals 
to popularity, however, is his constant 
drawing of historical parallels, interpre- 
tation of the ancients in modern terms. 
This is one of the most useful functions of 
history—provided the parallels are really 
parellel, as they hardly ever are. Naomi 
Mitchison’s remark, “One must also re- 
member that the Romans had no pota- 


toes,” dramatizes a difference that goes | 


far deeper than potatoes. E. G. Sihler, 
writing nearly twenty years ago in the 
American Journal of Philology, observed 
that Ferrero got his parallels by twisting 
the ancient case to fit the modern; perhaps 
that puts it too strongly, but there is al- 
most always a slight difference, and the 
serious historian cannot afford to ignore it. 
Considering Ferrero’s flair for parallels, 
particularly with modern America, it is 
rather ironic that he could not foresee 
before the war—and rather to his credit 
that he did not inject into the present ver- 








sion—a parallel quite as close as many | 


that he draws, and very striking. One of 
the chief bedevilments of Roman politics 
in the whole first century B.C. was vet- 
erans’ legislation; the bonus—in land, not 
in cash—was a recurrent problem. 
However, the parallels make excellent 
reading, if you do not take them too se- 
riously; and Ferrero has a rare gift for 
making you feel the flow of time, the 
changes in the life and sentiment of a great 
community from year to year; the rising 
and falling fortunes of bright young men 


moving on from youth to maturity and | 


then to age, and interacting on one an- 
other as they go. You follow them with a 
sense of suspense, with the sympathy you 
feel for a brilliantly depicted character of 
fiction—and, unfortunately, that is to a 
considerable extent what they are. Aside 
from mistakes in fact, Ferrero can main- 








tain that unbroken texture and steady | 


flow only by hypothetical reconstruction 
of individual chronologies; by supplying 


with t ive i inati ‘ <a 
he creative imagination the gaps | gained clinical experience with an uncle 


that occur even in the very full record of 
these years; by interpretation of motives, 
where the evidence fails—and sometimes 
in cenflict with it—through the instinct 
of the artist. This is the legitimate tech- 
nique of the artist, but not of the historian; 
Ferrero’s book is worth five dollars if you 
take it for what it is, the most brilliant of 
historical novels with a Roman setting. 
se 
Elmer Davis, who once taught classics, 
since become a commentator on mod- 


ern politics which had their count 
in Cesar’s day. — 





Treasure Trove 
TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. Compiled and 
with Notes by’ W. Somerset Mavcnam. 


New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1933. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Amy LoveMAN 


OU pays your money and you 
takes your choice. And for little 
money you can get a wide and 
excellent range of choice. Here, 
indeed, is an admirable volume for the 
desert island which beckons so alluringly 





on the horizons of fancy, or for the sum- 
mer holiday, or for the bedside table. For 
here between the covers of a single stout 
book are Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ 
Tale,” Swinnerton’s “Nocturne,” Garnett’s 
“Lady into Fox,” all of them novels we 
were buying not so long since as volumes 
complete in themselves; that best of Con- 
rad’s short stories, “Youth,” together with 
“An Outpost of Progress,’ Max Beer- 
bohm’s “The Happy Hypocrite,” Wells’s 
“The Country of the Blind,” E. M. For- 
ster’s “The Celestial Omnibus,” and tales 
by D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, Ka- 
therine Mansfield, Michael Arlen, and 
“Saki,” to mention but a few of many; 
poems by such writers, to name a four at 
random, as Sassoon, Roy Campbell, Ru- 
pert Brooke, and Walter de la Mare; and 
essays no less wisely selected. 

Mr. Maugham is so disarmingly modest 
in his foreword and in the notes which 
accompany the various groups of offerings 
he presents as almost to persuade his read- 
ers of the casualness of his selections. But 
this is no hastily prepared anthology. 
Rather it is the fruit of wide and careful 
reading, the fine fruit of a literary harvest 
that was slow in the ripening, and that 
sprang from a richly nourished soil. Here 
there is nothing that is not good, nothing 
that the cultured reader would grudge in- 
clusion. And that covers Mr. Maugham’s 
own urbane and discriminating comments. 


Beer and Skittles 


THE ARCHES OF THE YEARS. By Hat- 
LIDAY SUTHERLAND. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. 1933. $2.75. 


Reviewed by STANLEY WENT 





Y some happy providence when 

doctors write other things than 

prescriptions they seem likely to 

write rather well. The author of 
“The Arches of the Years” (“The Hound 
of Heaven” is the source of the title) has 
the breezy style of a literate sailor—which 
indeed he was, for four years of war— 
writing with enormous gusto of happen- 
ings and adventures all over the place; 
and Dr. Sutherland’s own zest in his story- 
telling is such that the reader perforce 
falls into step beside him. 


The book is more or less chronological, | 


but although autobiographical, it is in no 
sense an autobiography. Except for the in- 
ternal evidence of an exceptionally keen 
and alert mind, giving presumptive tes- 
timony to professional success, the reader 
would get little intimation of the actual 
distinction which the author has achieved. 
Nevertheless, the ardent scientist crops 
out. Who else could write, “The whale’s 
main artery as it leaves the heart is so 
large that I was able to creep into it”? Or 
would take time to prove satisfactorily 
that “it is not a physical impossibility for 
a man to have lived in a whale’s mouth 
for three days,” though admitting that “a 
more uncomfortable voyage cannot be 
conceived”? 

The experience with whales off the 
north coast of Scotland was just an inter- 
lude between medical examinations, and 
when these were finished the young M.D. 


practising in Spain. The result of this ex- 
perience, so far as the present volume is 
concerned, is the best, clearest, and most 
impartial description of bull fighting that 
this reviewer has ever read. There is no 
doubt that the doctor knows what he is 
talking about, because in the intervals 
between ministering to the sick, he him- 
self swung a capa in a tentadero, which 
means that he played the part of a mata- 
dor (but without the sword) in a prelim- 
inary testing of a bull’s fighting spirit. 

The same vivid zest for life and enjoy- 
ment in recording it take the author 
through the four years of war and adven- 
tures in various seas as a ship‘s surgeon. 
Of the famous “Q” boats, to one of which 
he paid a professional visit, we read: 


When a submarine appeared, the 
Dutch flag was hoisted, and the passen- 
gers rushed about in a state of panic. On 
the bridge was a Dutch skipper waving 
his arms in the air, and the submarine 
came alongside to make sure there was 
no deception. A Dutch matron, hugging 
her baby to her bosom, leaned over the 
ship’s side, the very picture of a dis- 
tressed mother. To the horror of those 
on the submarine the demented mother 
raised the baby in her arms and threw 





it down the open conning tower. The 
baby exploded, and there was the end 
of a submarine. 


And so it goes. A more delightful book 
we have seldom read. Dip into it any- 
where, and you will read on enchanted; 
but it is best to start at the beginning, with 
a long evening before you, for then you 
can finish it before going to bed. 

ses 
Stanley Went was for many years a lit- 


erary editor of the Nation, when that per- 
iodical still belonged to the Evening Post. 


The New St. Paul 


THE NEW BACKGROUND OF SCIENCE. 
By Sm James Jeans. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1933. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Hart 
HERE is drama in this book as 
well as instruction. The drama 








Such a concept of reality is not war- 
ranted by even the present uncertainties 
in physics. Both Planck, the great enun- 
ciator of the quantum theory (upon which 
Jeans rears his metaphysical hopes), and 
Einstein have continually repudiated all 
excursions into a parallelism which ar- 
gues away causality. Planck has gently 
said that persons who do so are purists. 
Einstein has also remonstrated, saying: 
“In England there are scientific writers 
who are illogical and romantic in their 


| popular books, but in their scientific work 


they are acute logical reasoners.” 
What a picture is here! The Anglo- 
Saxon, whose Bacon propounded the sci- 


| entific method, is now ensnared in a Pau- 


concerns the bold abandon with | 


which Sir James embraces that 
old bugaboo, metaphysics. He has not 
hitherto been so wholehearted, and from 
this volume it is plain that all who admire 
him will be 
obliged to go 
back with 
him into the 
halcyon days 
when philo- 
sophic specu- 
lation was J] 
free and easy, 
untram- 
melled by J 
scientific 
method. 

It is, of 
course, scien- 
tific method 
which has 
brought Sir 
James to his 
present opin- 
ions. “The 
physicist of 
today,” he 
says, “must 
needs have 
some ac- 
quaintance 
with ideas 
which used to 
be considered 
the exclusive 
preserve of 


line denial of the flesh. (“The history of 
physical science in the twentieth century 
is one of a progressive emancipation from 
the purely human angle of vision.”) He 
drifts into a Mediterranean day dream, 
and it is the Oriental—of all people—who 
reminds him that it is that blend of human 


| perception and interpretation with the 





outside world that is reality. 

Of course 
Jeans knows 
this, for he 
says, in a pas- 
sage which 
suggests what 
is actually 
“the new 
background 
of science”: 

Our experi- 
ments on na- 
ture provide 
an obvious 
connecting 


bridge be- 
tween our- 
selves and 


nature, and in 
exploring na- 
ture we natu- 
rally start 
from our own 
end of this 
bridge. Be- 
cause the 
bridge in- 
volves our- 
selves as well 
as nature, it 
is hardly sur- 
prising that 
our present 
knowledge of 
nature should 
still possess 
a subjective 


metaphysics.” tinge. For, 
And again: afier all, we 
as ; ; only started 
It is now qn the right 
profitable to road a third 
review the WOODCUT from JEANS'S “THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE” of a century 
fundamental (Macmillan ) ago. 

discussions, so important for epistemology, That means, we only started with 


of the difficulty of separating the subjec- 
tive and objective aspects of the world.” 

What has induced this distinguished 
scientist to advocate the reémployment of 
pure speculation divorced from experi- 
ment and observation? What has enabled 
him to believe that therein he will more 
completely diminish that subjective taint 
which is the despair of all seekers after 
truth? The answer is very simple. 

Sir James is not content with the pic- 
ture of reality which he infers from his 
knowledge of contemporary physics. He 
believes that reality—that thing behind 
the world of appearances in which human 
creatures move, ourselves the vaguest of 
shadow shapes—is an elaborate but hap- 
hazard compound of kinks of motion. Two 
or more waves of motion temporarily en- 
tangle (like lovers with their arms about 
each other, let us hope), and that is all it 
is about, at bottom. Or seems to be. Just 
what are these waves of motion that in- 
tertwine? Jeans’s answer is breathtaking. 
“Given the waves,” he says, “we know the 


probabilities, so that, in a sense, the waves | 


really are waves of probability.” The 
italics are his, though they look very much 
like Bishop Berkeley’s. 

So all of us, and the universe, are waves 
of probability. Well, that is serious with 
Jeans, and it is the core of his thought, 
and the reason for his belief in what has 
been called Jeans’s mathematical god. 
(Cf. “The Mysterious Universe”: “The 
universe can best be pictured, although 
still very imperfectly and inadequately, 
as consisting of pure thought, the thought 
of what, for want of a wider word, we 
must describe as a mathematical thinker.”) 


Planck, and Einstein, when we discovered 
that we had been missing the relationships 
existing between objects, events, and mo- 
tion, and that it is a description of these 
relationships which provides a knowledge 
of externality more accurate, or at least 
more comprehensive, than the dicta of 
classical physics. 

The early chapters of this volume will 
be familiar to those who have read Jeans’s 
other books. His gift for excellent elucida- 
tion has not diminished, though this is a 
more difficult book than “The Mysterious 
Universe.” Some of the matters to which 
he gives protracted exposition are. the 
problem of the validity of man’s appre- 
hension of the outside world; the physival 
structure of matter; the methods of sci- 
ence; atomic physics and the quantum 
theory; space and time; mechanism, radia- 
tion, and wave mechanics; indeterminacy, 
probabilities, and “evens.” 

ss 
Henry Hart has edited scientific books 


for the house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
and has written on scientific subjects. 





The poet Ronsard is supposed to have 
been buried in the Priory of St. Cosme, in 
Touraine, but his grave has never been 
found. Systematic excavations were begun 
on the 9th of May in the Priory in search 
of his tomb. This venerable building was 
bought some time ago and restored by the 
French Society of La Sauvegarde de |’Art 
Frangais at a cost of ninety-two thousand 
francs, and the Society recently decided 
to find, if possible, the lost grave of the 
poet. The Vice-President of La Sauve- 
garde, the Marquise de Maille, is presiding 
over the excavations. 
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NotesWitha Yellow Pen 


Vill. SLACK AWAY 

GOT this narrative as far as S.S. Ma- 

lolo, outward from San Francisco, but 

I feel uncertain whether it will ever 

get much farther, so much subject for 
argument keeps piling up. After lunch I 
explored the ship and found on the empty 
top deck an after bridge from which one 
could get a fine view of her handsome 
shape. Chadburn’s telegraph was there, 
for use in docking. Heave Away, Slack 
Away, Make Fast, Let Go, were its com- 
mands; if one knew when to employ each 
of these in writing one might come along- 
side the quay in good order. There was 
brilliant sunshine along the California 
coast. Somewhere off there to the left was 
Monterey, which will always exist for me 
as the setting of that divine little book, 
Amarilis, by Christine Turner Curtis— 
published 1927 and now out of print; a 
masterpiece of tender feeling, as delicate 
as the colors inside an abalone shell. I 
think it was the first writing that ever 
made California real to me; everything 
else written about that State had been so 
vigorous, solid, and certain. But Amarilis 
has in it the unextracted square root of 
minus one. I hope Monterey keeps a few 
precious copies in circulation. From its 
very first words you receive that sense of 
exquisite anxiety so few pens can convey: 
“There are meridians, moons and mo- 
ments whose conjunction strikes off a cer- 
tain heart-melting aroma ... the salty, 
wind-scoured plains of Salinas... through 
brown dumpling hills to Monterey.” I saw 
them some weeks later, those smooth hills 
of the Salinas Valley. Like the haunches 
of sleeping lionesses, and pink with sun- 
set. And as you drive, despairing to con- 
jure the just word, the roadside poetry of 
California flicks at the eye. It is serialized 
on little placards, exactly distanced so 
that the 50-mile-an-hour motorist will 
read it comfortably: 


WITHIN THIS VALE 

OF TOIL AND SIN 

YOUR HEAD GROWS BALD 
BUT NOT YOUR CHIN— 
BURMA SHAVE. 


ss SS 

The only other frequenters of the top 
deck were a man and his dog; the latter 
a powerful yellow bastard of high intelli- 
gence. His master confided to me that life 
had turned out badly for him and he was 
on his way to the Islands for a fresh start. 
The companionship of the pair was 
charming to see; they loved and under- 
stood each other. I was very sorry for the 
dog when, later in the voyage, his master 
took to more liquid solace and fell down 
some stairs. He took to his berth, and one 
could hear the distant questioning of his 
lonely friend shut up somewhere below. 
I was struck by the worth of that dog; he 
had the strong mongrel mind which is 
valuable in men also. He was too wise to 
worry himself (as a lesser animal would 
have) about the great following of gulls 
that hovered round the shiv. mewing and 








see little brass plates in the deck, to 
be removed for sounding the tanks: so, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedies, you say to 
yourself, one may sound the deep tanks 
of human trouble. And the lifeboats, in 
neat rows, are like the sonnets—many a 
mind has put off to sea in those cranky 
craft and never been heard of again. In 
every shrewd nicety of plumbing, wiring, 
ventilation, you can please yourself with 
parable. I used to sit every morning in 
the writing-room enjoying these notions, 
which I hope were more than what Ha- 
waii calls hoomalimali (viz., flattery or 
boloney). When a lady sitting at the doc- 
tor’s table was reported as holding the 
official title of Supreme Queen of the Nile 
—some auxiliary of the order of Shriners 
—Shakespearean parallels were complete. 


Yellow dog, - : rn a lit- 
tle yellow in the journalism, too, I thought, 
when a bold and barren coastline was 
pointed out as the region where Mr. Hearst 
has his vast ranch. But among so much 
strangeness it was reassuring to see that 
the Pacific has at least a family resem- 
blance to other oceans. Her ships are not 
exempt from a little rolling now and then. 
In general comfort, arrangement and spa- 
ciousness it seems to me that our Atlantic 
vessels can learn something from them. 
Particularly I was pleased by the idea of 
painting the deckhouses and deck ceilings 
pale tan and green, which saves the eyes 
much dazzle. As one who has travelled 
mostly in British ships it was a special 
pleasure to find these American liners 
more than their equal in every respect in 
which a passenger can judge. And at night, 
I thought, there seem to be more stars 
over the Pacific. Then I remembered that 
since my last Atlantic crossing I have 
taken to wearing spectacles. 

se 

Other people also must have been 
thinking about Shakespeare when I was 
in the Malolo. I suppose Professor Hotson 
was putting on paper his glorious discov- 
ery (I hope you haven’t missed it, in the 
June Atlantic) of the first definite proof 
of Shakespeare’s connection with the 
Mermaid Tavern. I said once that I almost 
hoped nothing further would ever be 
learned about Shakespeare, because it 
would mean still more footnotes in all the 
books; but this is exactly the kind of dis- 
covery I relish and which we needed. 
Professor Hotson has convincingly shown 
that William Johnson, “citizen and vintner 
of London,” who was a co-signer with 
Shakespeare in the purchase of a house 
in Blackfriars in 1613, was the actual host 
and proprietor of the Mermaid Tavern (ir. 
Bread Street). So, as Professor Hotson 
points out, Shakespeare must have known 
the Mermaid pretty well if he would call 
on its host “to act as his trustee in a pur- 
chase involving some $5,000 to $7,000 in 
our values.” The association of Shake- 
speare with the Mermaid has hitherto 
rested on tradition only. This William 
Johnson, born about 1575, was appren- 
ticed as a servant at the Mermaid in 1591, 
took over the management of the house 





about 1603 and seems to have become its 
owner about 1605. Pleasantest of all is 
Professor Hotson’s discovery that the said 
Johnson was charged with having illegal- 
ly sold meat on Fridays (which was Fish 
Day) for thirty Fridays in succession— 
and it was the first Friday in every month 
that Jonson, Donne, Beaumont, and others 
used to meet at the Mermaid. Shake- 
speare’s humorous dislike of fish dinners 
appears many times in the plays. Leslie 
Hotson says, “we cannot down a sense of 
satisfaction on learning that mine host 
Johnson took his chances with the en- 
forcement agents of Meat Prohibition.” 
This is the most vivid and congenial 
Shakespeare trove in a generation. Now 
won't Professor Hotson dig up something 
about a previous Mermaid proprietor, 
Andrew Goodyear, whose name appears 
on a bill for a Visitation Dinner (1588)? 
The paper—I think it is the only physical 
souvenir of the Mermaid premises—be- 
longs to Dr. Rosenbach. 


ses 
Apropos poets, I was surprised by 


Time’s description (May 29) of Mr. Walter | 


de la Mare. “Broad-shouldered, ruddy- 
faced, Walter de la Mare looks less like 
a poet than most poets, more like a sea- 
captain.” Time has a way of being a bit 
brisk in its intimacies; the matter is some- 
what irrelevant, but as a friend and ad- 
mirer of Mr. de la Mare for a number of 
years I venture that he is not conspicu- 
ously broad-shouldered, that he is not 
ruddy-faced but rather the color of old 
ivory, and that in the most elvish (and yet 
resolute) way his outward conforms to 
what one would expect of a writer of such 
brooding power. If Time is really inter- 
ested, I have always thought that he looks 
notably like Charles Lamb. 

And that reminds me that the best piece 
of advertising copy I’ve seen in a long 
while, copy with real transmission in it, 
was the piece on behalf of the Chicago 


Daily News in Time of June 5. It shows a | 


picture of a lump of coal alongside a dia- 
mond, and begins: “If mere size meant 
anything, Park Avenue would be hump- 
backed from wearing lump-coal lava- 
liers.” It was written by Homer McKee, 
an advertising agent in Chicago: I wish 


he was doing copy for the Saturday Re- 


view. 
et 


There comes back to my mind a superb | 


comment on the intellectual perils of too 
much disrespect. Valéry, in his initiation 
discourse at the French Academy some 
years ago, said: — 


Le plaisir de ne rien respecter est le 
plus énivrant pour certaines 4mes. Un 
écrivain qui le dispense aux amateurs 
de son esprit les associe et les ravit a sa 
lucidité impitoyable, et il les rend avec 
delice semblables & des dieux, mé- 
prisant le bien et le mal. 


To this allure a whole decade of young 
American writers—roughly speaking, 
1920-30—easily succumbed. The tendency 
now seems to be a bit different. But it’s 
worth thinking over. 


es 


Representing “the smallest publishing 
house in the world,” viz. Messrs. Henry, 
Longwell & Another, I attended the first 
session of the Brentano Sale, when the 
referee in bankruptcy listened to compet- 
ing bids for that famous business. Henry, 








Longwell & Another’s interest in the pro- 


ceedings was proportionate to their gen- . 


eral stature in the book trade; it is a cred- 
itor, I believe, in the sum of 67 cents. I was 
a little disappointed that Mr. Olney, the 
referee, in opening the affair made no al- 
lusion to Literature or to the long and 
honorable associations of the house of 
Brentano—which will be well continued 
under Mr. Kroch, Chicago’s brilliant book- 
seller, in the reorganization. In the As- 
sembly Room of the Merchants Associa- 
tion, in the Woolworth Building, a re- 
markable group of publishers and book- 
sellers were gathered. What chiefly caught 
my eye was a booklet which was occa- 
sionally referred to at the high table. It 
was bound in scarlet and waved like a flag 
of danger in the dim light of the large 
room. It was the text of the National 
Bankruptcy Act. 

I was very pleased at the referee’s de- 
cision. The two underbidders looked 
dangerous for Literature. One wore an 
enormous diamond ring, and the other 
chewed gum convulsively. 


es St 
At this time of year colleges and uni- 
versities have a sort of intellectual stock- 
taking. One that interested me specially 
was Oxford’s report on itself for the year 
1931-32 recently sent to all graduates. On 
the lighter side I read: — 


Economic pressure left its mark 
upon the general life of the undergrad- 
uate population—the consumption of 
beer and spirits fell to about half what 
it had been the previous year, and the 
only drink to be found in the normal 
undergraduate’s room was sherry, 
which since the War has won a place all 
its own in the life of the junior mem- 
bers of the University. ... Various 
reasons for Oxford’s decline, none of 
them valid, were given; the larger num- 
ber of undergraduates at Cambridge, 
the admission of women to membership 
of the University (which were facts but 
irrelevant), and the prevalence of a 
perverted zsthetecism (which was not 
a fact). If a cause for our temporary 
and partial athletic eclipse is to be 
looked for it must be found rather in 
the normal swing of the pendulum, and 
the continued retention of Latin Prose 
and Latin Unseen (without diction- 
aries) in Responsions. 


And showing how agreeably the world 
is reticulated in longitudes of coincidence, 
at this very moment comes a postal card 
from J. B. and others in Spain showing a 
ship loading barrels of sherry at Cadiz. 
J. B. says, “We saw one barrel named 
Ruskin, whose father was the English 
agent of the firm.” 


se 

It was March 4th, an important date, 
when the Malolo tied up at San Pedro, the 
port of Los Angeles. Other passengers 
went to spend the day ashore, but I stayed 
aboard to have a yarn with F. R., who 
came down from Hollywood where he was 
working on a moving picture assignment. 
Distantly we heard a loudspeaker broad- 
casting the Inauguration from Washing- 
ton, but we sat peacefully in deck chairs 
on the deserted promenade discussing our 
own problems. Captain Wait, Malolo’s 
courteous young commander, was pleased 
to meet a fellow shipmaster and invited 
F. R. and myself to lunch with him. Better 
than the universal Bank Holiday and the 
political uncertainties I remember we 
agreed that one of the things the world 





squawking and sitting 


needs is an omnibus 





on the boats and the 
rails. One look at them 
convinced him they 
were beyond his grab; 
thereafter he ignored 
them. For myself, I 
found the Malolo and 
the gulls a perfect an- 
alogy of Shakespeare 
and his critics — who 
have followed him 
down the ages mewing 
end looking for scraps. 
You can always find 
analogies if you’re 
looking for them; and 
a ship, the most intri- 
cately artful of man’s 
contrivances, is happy 
hunting ground. You'll 
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S.S. MALOLO—"“Flying Fish” (Courtesy Matson Line) 





volume of Cutcliffe 
Hyne’s stories about 
Captain Kettle. And 
Felix pointed out on 
the chart the Revillagi- 
gedo Islands, off the 
coast of Mexico, of 
which I had not heard. 
Before the ship sailed 
that night we even 
managed, by anonym- 
ous diplomacy, a small 
Anchors Aweigh in 
okolehao, better known 
as oke, that miraculous 
Hawaiian whiskey 
which awaits (and de- 
serves) its Robert 
Burns. 

CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 
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John Bull’s Island 


ENGLAND, THEIR ENGLAND. By A. G. 
MacDone.u. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1933. $2. 


Reviewed by GrorceE DANGERFIELD 


HIS is a satirical novel. It is the 

story of a Scotsman who is asked 

by a Welsh publisher to write a 

book about England, and of his 
experiences in search of copy. It is one of 
the best studies of English life that I have 
read in a long while. It is not that the book 
is accurate, for it is not; nor that it reaches 
into every branch of its subject, for it does 
not—indeed it omits a great deal more 
than it states. Its satire is often on the edge 
of burlesque, its humor is sometimes 
forced. Its allegiances are obvious, its 
prejudices conventional. Yet it contains 
what few books of its kind contain, and 
that is the essential truth. 

And so we might just as well forget the 
many things which Mr. MacDonell has not 
chosen to mention for the few things 
which he has. He is a Scotsman himself, 
presumably, but a Scotsman with inside 
knowledge (the internal evidence sug- 
gests an education at Winchester): and 
his book has a real coherence and, there- 
fore, a real value because he subjects his 
hero only to those experiences of which 
he himself has a full knowledge, or which 
have amused or disgusted him; because 
he is often hilariously funny; and because, 
above all, he has the courage and the as- 
surance to stick to a single interpretation 
through thick and thin. 

The English, he says, are at heart a 
kindly and poetical people. This is true, 
if you are quite sure what you mean when 
you say it, and Mr. MacDonell is. In order 
to bring those very obscure but essential 
qualities to the light, he has to indulge in 
certain necessary exaggerations. He shows 
us first some of the unkindly and unpoeti- 
cal aspects of Englishmen, and then the 
grave and gentle country which gave them 
life; so that, by the end of the book, one 
realizes that even in the new-fangled 
England which our author despises and 
dislikes there is still some uncorrupted 
element of the old. If the concluding 
chapters of his story seem sentimental to 
a degree, one has only to remember 
“Cavalcade” or cast one’s thought over 
English literature from the thirteenth 
century lyric onward to see that senti- 
mentalism, whether one likes it or not, is 
a permanent value in English writing and 
English living. 

Donald Cameron, in his search for ma- 
terial, visits a week-end party, takes part 
in a cricket match, plays two rounds of 
de luxe golf, sees a professional soccer 
match and the Varsity Rugby game, helps 
in a by-election, and so on: and, in the 
post-war life thus opened to him—foolish, 
vulgar, ill-mannered, and eccentric as it 
is—perceives as through a glass darkly 
some traces of the poet in Englishmen, the 
poet whom ninety-nine per cent of them 
would flatly repudiate. 

And then, meeting a Yorkshire me- 
chanic on a Polish freighter bound for 
Kiel, he is suddenly confronted with an 
older tradition. From this point until the 
end, the book takes on a new dignity and 
a new strength, and the satirist becomes a 
quiet and affectionate writer. Inevitably, 
perhaps. For MacDonell is aiming his 
shafts at a whole country, and not at a 
caste or a clique or a creed or a court; 
and so there is an irreconcilable odi et amo 
in the heart of his argument, and the amo 
wins—as indeed, with most British writ- 
ers on England, it always must. 

His description of Donald’s experiences 
in a Buckinghamshire village may seem 
too lush to anyone who has not lived in 
Buckinghamshire; and in his last chapter, 
where his hero has a vision beyond the 
playing fields at Winchester College, he 
lays himself open to all sorts of sophisti- 
cated laughter. Yet it is these things which 
finally persuade me of the value and the 
truth of his book; that he is an assured 
writer, following—without arrogance or 
servility—in a sufficient tradition. 





Tales of Mean Streets 


VENETIAN BLINDS. By ErHet Mannin. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1933. $2.50. 


Reviewed by H. L. PANGBoRN 


6“ HE necessity for earning a liv- 


ing engulfing the creative im- 
pulse, . . . the rising tide of sex 
swamping all other interests... 
getting on, and shelving your dreams as 
you went, ceasing to ask very much of 
life,"—the tragedy of frustration is the 
theme of this admirably done study of 
life among the unprivileged in this twen- 
tieth century; frustrations caused by pov- 





erty, ignorance, traditional stupidities, the 
sorry scheme of things in a badly ar- 
ranged world. In large part, these are 
“tales of mean streets,” but the book de- 
rives less from Arthur Morrison than 
from H. G. Wells (the pre-war Wells), 
though, where Wells was angry, demand- 
ing that something be done about it, and 
eager in pointing a way out of the mess, 
Ethel Mannin is pityingly contemplative, 
accurately and sympathetically descrip- 
tive, and not at all sure that there is any 
way out. As an indictment of the stupid- 
ities and wrongness of the social organism 
it is more powerful than any denuncia- 
tion: it is a statement of the case. 


But it is a warmly human book; admir- 
able in its detailed, colorful delineation 
of a number of authentic human beings, 
in wide variety, shown against a richly 
drawn background. In construction it is 
also excellent; orderly in organic develop- 
ment, well proportioned in episodes, and, 
although very long, carried through firm- 
ly, with no weak spots, to the end. 

The story is the life history of Stephen 
Pendrick and his family from the begin- 
ning of the century to the present; his 
rise from “respectable” poverty to the at- 
tainment of a semi-detached villa exis- 
tence in a London suburb and a moder- 
ately comfortable income. As a boy, Ste- 
phen had dreams; he wanted to be a 
gardener, a creator of beauty. And he had 
ideals. But these are sacrificed to the sa- 
vage god of “respectability.” He “rises” not 
from ambition but under the brute force 
of circumstances, driving him against his 
desires and against his will along tradi- 
tional lines. His father, mother, his sister, 
Elsie, his wife, Alice, and Mabel, the prim 
woman who comes near to marrying him, 
are all full-length portraits. 





New and Old Russia 


THE NEW COMMANDMENT. Translated 
from the Russian of Panteleimon Ro- 
manof by VALENTINE Snow. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1933. $2. 


HIS latest novel by the author of 
“Three Pairs of Silk Stockings” is 
a contrast between new and old 
in Russia in the form of a study 
of the love between Sergei, a “new” man 
of peasant origin, and Ludmilla, whose 
psychology is supposed to represent an 
inheritance from the old régime. 

Sergei, energetic, capable, forward- 
looking, had outgrown his native village 
and his simple-minded, cowlike wife, left 
both of them, and become one of those 
hard-fisted, healthy, socially-minded 
young fellows who wear a leather coat, 
carry a brief-case, and help to make the 
wheels go round in Moscow. He had 
taught himself and improved his vocabu- 
lary and accent by watching others and 
much reading until he was thoroughly 
preser.table even from a “bourgeois” point 
of view. As a matter of fact, Sergei doesn’t 
differ, in essentials, from innumerable 
self-made “second generation” young 
Americans, but we needn’t go into that. 

Ludmilla, not precisely of the former 
upper class, but as the daughter of a 
supervisor of the estates of a once rich 
Moscow family, who had received the 
same education as the daughters of the 
owner, for all practical purposes as much 
a “bourzhooy” as any of them, fell in love 
with the young man as they met in the 
same office. Sergei was flattered, in- 
trigued, at last enchanted. Here was all 
that delicacy, physical and spiritual, 
which he had never experienced, which 
went to his head like strange wine. More- 
over, when they finally came to know 
each other intimately, Ludmilla loved 
with a self-abandon of which he had 
scarcely even dreamed. 

For a time both were blissful. Then it 
gradually began to be apparent to Sergei 
that he was called on to pay a price which 
was more than he could afford to pay. 
This woman, so ready to sacrifice herself 
wholly to him, demanded an equal sacri- 
fice in return. She wanted him to shut out 
the world and live only for their love. 

Have such things not been heard of be- 
fore, in countries far from Russia and re- 
volution, and been duly set down in vari- 
ous novels, long, long before the collapse 
of the old Russian order? O yes, indeed— 
the more things change, the more they are 
the same thing, as the old saying goes, but 
this particular case happens to be in con- 
temporary Russia, and the study of the 
course of Sergei’s and Ludmilla’s love and 
disillusionment, as such, is well and sym- 
pathetically done. 





The house at Gravesend, said to have 
given Dickens the idea of Peggotty’s home 
at Yarmouth, is to be demolished. 





To the Editor: — 








Letters but those 
reviews will be favored for 


are welcomed, 
discussing 
publication if limited to 200 words. 











Tannic and Tonic 


Sir: Leonard Bacon, in a review of C. 
E. M. Joad’s autobiographical “Under the 
Fifth Rib,” has surpassed himself at being 
both tannic and tonic. For all I know, he 
may be right in placing Joad (who has 
been called “Joad, the Obscure”) in the 
category of those “who have discovered 
how to live in what they call the great 
world of ideas on nothing a year.” But 
you, as editor of The Saturday Review, 
surely did Mr. Bacon a disservice in print- 
ing that picture of Joad along with the 
review. Any man who takes a picture as 
animated, as good-humored, as handsome, 
as that loaned to you by Miss Howard 
could not be less than omniscient. Surely 
that is the photograph of a demi-god. 
George Meredith took a handsome picture. 
But compared to Meredith, Joad is as 
Apollo to Thersites. 

NicHoras Hay. 

Branford, Conn. 


The Road to Empire 


Sir: Theodore Maynard, in his “Preface 
to Poetry,” calls Oscar Wilde’s “Ave Im- 
peratrix” insincere. The first surmise of 
“Ave Imperatrix” is a Kiplingesque sum- 
mary of Ergland’s world wandering with 
such flashes as the “gilded garden of the 
sun,” “Gray Pillar of the Indian Sky,” and 
“Pathan’s reedy fen.” The first part is an 
examination of the relics of Britain’s im- 
perialism of the nineteenth century and a 
prelude to the present pacifism: 


Some tarnished epaulet— 

Some sword— 

Poor toys to sooth 

Such anguished pain. ... 

England! must thou yield 
For every inch of ground 

A son?... 


The second part asks where is the glory 
of this “net of gold around the world” if 
at home remains “that care that never 
groweth old.” Wilde closes the poem very 
much as Noel Coward does “Cavalcade”: 


Though childless, 

And with thorn-crowned head, 
Up the steep road 

Must England go,... 


and Mr. Coward: 


Let’s drink to the spirit of gallantry 
and courage that made a strange Heaven 
out of unbelievable Hell... . 

FRANK LESLIE LOGAN. 
Bismarck, Mo. 


Davy Crockett’s Letters 


Sir: I am seeking certain letters written 
by David Crockett from Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, or Texas in 1835-6, referring to one 
Harrington or Greene. Hough mentions 
this correspondence in “The Way to the 
West.” I am hoping that the owner of the 
letters may give me the privilege of seeing 
them in transcript or photostat for use in 
a book on Crockett, now nearly com- 
pleted, to be published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 

ConsTANcE RouRKE. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Cue Ball 


Sir: Unless he has used his “Dine at 
the Oriental” sign for firewood—nights 
are still cool “on the beach”—and walked 
to more celestial pastures, a chat with 
“Cue Ball” Hennessey would interest you. 
For Cue Ball is a signboard sandwich man 
with literary ambitions. He even reads the 
newspapers before he sleeps on them. His 
specialties are “Letters to the Editor” and, 
by his own confession, verse. If I knew 
where his next leading article was to ap- 
pear, I could tip you off; but not even 
Cue Ball knows what his next name is 
to be. 

But his verse; he gave me two: 


Bores are the kind of people who never 
know when to go. 

Caustics are another type who up and 
tell them so. 


Oh thou full moon, I envy you 

As you gloat above my head, 

I envy you with all my heart, 
Would I were full instead. 


You can see Cue Ball almost any time 
either patrolling down Ann Street, or 
reading the commemorative tablets along 
William Street. Yesterday he was study- 
ing the plaque noting the offices of Edgar 
Allen Poe on Fulton Street, so next week 





he may be absorbing the “Golden Hill 
Tablet.” 

Cue Ball can be identified a block away. 
It’s an Oriental Restaurant he’s promot- 
ing, so he’s garbed in a twentieth century 
New York style mandarin outfit even to 
a black skull cap and red tassel. He is tall 
and shallow enough to make a good sand- 
wich man. The sign hangs down on him 
almost perpendicularly which, sign ex- 
perts say, is more pleasing than a “gabled 
— such as Heywood Broun would 

ave. 


Jerr Miter. 
New York City. 


Burbank Spinach 


Sir: I was very much interested in the 
picture of California kale, reproduced 
from the photographs of Edward Weston, 
with which Christopher Morley adorned 
his Bowling Green page of The Saturday 
Review for June 3. Esthetically, it left 
nothing to be desired. But have you tasted 
kale! As the little girl said in The New 
Yorker picture, “I say it’s spinach, and I 
say the Hell with it.” But perhaps Mr. 
Morley was not thinking of the taste or 
the food value of kale. He is, of course, a 
notorious punster. He writes of a “sense 
of hollowness in my financial stomach” in 
an adjoining column as the bank holiday 
overtakes San Francisco. Could he mean 
to imply—no, he couldn’t!—that Californ- 
ians substituted kale for money? Give me 
stamp scrip any day. 

JOHN BONBRIGHT. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


But Modernity Began with Bacon 


Sir: Jules Romains, whose panoramic 
novel of Paris, “Men of Good Will,” is to 
extend through many volumes, may pride 
himself on his modernity, but I wonder 
just how a reading of Tucker Brooke’s es- 
say on Edmund Spenser, which appeared 
next to the review of the Romains work 
in your issue for June 3, will affect him? 
Modern life, so Romains says, is too di- 
verse, too complex, to allow of adequate 
representation through writing novels 
about one person or. one family. This 
may very well be the truth, but it is 
rather curious that Tucker Brooke finds 
in Spenser’s “Fairy Queen” a structure 
which is precisely that of “Men of Good 
Will.” “Here,” says Professor Brooke of 


| “The Fairy Queen,” “we have in truth the 








| ideal novel, the picture of life as itis. . . 


and without a hero or a heroine .. . in 
each book a different knight is treated, 
and in the other three a central figure 
hardly exists. ...” In other words, the 
technique of Romains, of John Dos Passos 
and Leane Zugsmith in America, of Hux- 


| ley’s “Point Counter Point,” is at least as 


old as Edmund Spenser. Modern fellows, 
those Elizabethans. 


Max GonraALon. 
Union City, N. J. 


Sleepy Time Gal 


Sir: Next to being tester in a mattress 
factory I’d like to be the fellow who does 
the preparation for the Criminal Record 
—hence 

The Professor’s Dream 

A very tired French professor 

Said to me, his chief confessor, 

“Had I my choice when I retire, 

Before I mount the funeral pyre, 

Of jobs to cheer my waning days, 

Id satisfy a lifelong craze 

And live in good old New York City: 

There you'd find me, sitting pretty, 

Gay new novels scattered round 

On my desk and on the ground. 

Every hour you’d find me ‘working,’ 

Never there accused of shirking. 

I would make the pace be steady 

Till I'd ‘The Criminal Record’ ready!” 

Kay MacKinnon. 

London, Canada. 

[Editor’s note: Try it once and see how 
easy it is.] 


Galsworthy Letters 


Sir: I have been entrusted with the of- 
ficial Life of the late John Galsworthy and 
should be grateful for the publicity of 
your columns to say how much I should 
appreciate communications therefor from 
any quarter—whether in the way of per- 
sonal reminiscences and anecdotes (which 
should be sent direct to me), or in the way 
of original letters (which should be sent 
to Maxwell E. Perkins, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York). Any 
letters so sent will be copied in New York 
under the supervision of Mr. Perkins. 

H. V. Marror. 
The Oaks, 59 Park Side, 
Wimbledon, London S.W. 19. 
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“—_§@ achingly 

true to life’’—time 

A story of the madness that 

followed the Civil War, of 

what happened to one ordinary 
American family. 


| 

| 

| PITY IS 
| NOT ENOUGH 
| By Josephine Herbst 
| Critical praise galore; “One 
of the most profoundly Ameri- 
can books it has ever been my 
| lot to read. No modern 


| American can afford to miss 
| chili, 
| it!"—JoHN CowPER Powys. 


$2.50, 358 pages 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York 

















Sayers fans! 


Did you know that your favor- 
ite detective, Lord Peter Wim- 
sey, is an advertising genius 
too? Of course, as the Times 
says, “he can hardly be spared 
from the ranks of the great de- 
tectives of the printed page to 
indulge in the advertising pro- 
fession forever,” but he does 
so well at combining both in 
MURDER MUST ADVERTISE, 
by Dorothy Sayers, that 
the book is one of the most 
successful crime puzzles this 
season. 


$2.00, 344 pages 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 MADISON AVE,, N 

















Fifty Poets 


Am American 
Auto-Anthology 













FIFTY CONTEMPORARY AMERI- 
CAN POETS select their(own)fav- 
orite poem and reveal the mood 
or circumstance of its creation. 






Includes Macleish, 
Markham, Robinson, Sandburg, 
Taggard, Torrence, Teasdale, 


Frost, Jeffers, 


Untermeyer, etc., etc. 











Mr. Benet contributes 
short biographies 
of each. Pub. 
Monday 


Edited 
by 


William Rose Benet 


$2.50 DUFFIELD-GREEN 








THE 


ARCHES 


of the 


YEARS 


By Halliday Sutherland 


—a physician who has lived a 
hundred other lives! 

“Here is grand stuff about whal- 
ing and bull-fighting and the 
Southern Cross and life in Sierra 
Leone, and the War, and all 
kinds of things not normally in- 
cluded in the medical curriculum. 
I could mention a dozen novelists 
who have not scraped together as 
much material.”—James Agate, 
Daily Express. 

& printings in 6 weeks in England 


Just published, $2.75 
wa and published by MORROWam 








The New Books 





Fiction 
COSMOPOLIS. By Rupert Crorr-Coox. 
Dial. 1933. $2. 


This is a curious performance, much of 
it very well done, but uneven and, some- 
times, unhappily mannered. It is funda- 
mentally an attempt to portray the mis- 
eries of youth in the tottering world of the 
wrecked social fabric of Europe. Its cen- 
tral idea is a Wellsian conception: the 
“Institut Utopia,” a polyglot school set 
upon a mountain top in the Austrian Ty- 
rol, intended to collect the sons of very 
wealthy parents from different countries, 
to train them to understand each other so 
that they may go forth as enlightened 
leaders to bring about universal peace. Its 
founder is a German Jew. Naturally, the 
scheme does not work. 

As a story the school soon becomes 
merely a background for the passionate 
love affair of one of the boys with a 
remarkable young English lady of great 
sophistication. This is handled with con- 
siderable dramatic power and under- 
standing, to a tragic conclusion. It is a 
profoundly pessimistic book. It ends with 
the original peasant inhabitants of the 
“dream mountain” in possession—as the 
one stable, unchangeable element in a 
chaotic world. 


Sports 


MODERN TENNIS. By HEten Hutt Ja- 
cops. Bobbs-Merrill. 1933. $2.50. 


BETTER TENNIS. By Haze, Horcuxiss 
WicutTman. Houghton Mifflin. 1933. $1.75. 
Helen Hull Jacobs, winner of the Na- 

tional Women’s championship and count- 
less other tennis titles, has written a book 
on her favorite sport, in the first part of 
which she discusses fundamentals for be- 
ginners, the different strokes, their varia- 
tion and execution. The second part treats 
the intermediate stage of tennis, stressing 
tactics and court position. Match play and 
professionalism are then taken up. Miss 
Jacobs writes in a rather school-girlish 
but not unpleasant style. If you are a 
sports page addict you will enjoy her sec- 
tions on match play, the “inside” stories 
of what really happened on the court. It 
is hard to believe that books of this sort 
really help beginners, even with their 
very clear illustrations, but Miss Jacobs 
will certainly whet enthusiasm. 

“Better Tennis” fails to present the 
theory of the game as interestingly as 
does Miss Jacobs. Mrs. Wightman briefly 
sketches her own career, which also led to 
national championship, but one does not 
feel the excitement that comes with Miss 
Jacobs’s descriptions of match play. In the 
back of both books are the rules of lawn 
tennis, with cases and decisions for ex- 
ample. These should prove a boon to 
those whose summer afternoons on the 





courts, despite the gentlemanly preten- 
tions of tennis, are filled with dispute. Mrs. 


Wightman includes a list of tennis slogans 


and maxims. 
Religion 
THE SENSIBLE MAN’S VIEW OF RE- 

LIGION. By Joun Haynes HO.MEs. 

Harpers. 1933. $1. 

In this, the tenth volume to appear in 
the Harper’s Monthly Pulpit series of 
prominent preachers, Dr. Holmes makes 
a decidedly characteristic appearance. He 
is introduced enthusiastically, although 
somewhat ambivalently, by a kindred 
spirit, Rabbi Wise, as the “most religious 
of the humanists and the most humanistic 
of the religionists.” Following upon this, 
the vigorous leader of the Community 
Church in New York runs the gamut of 
ethical problems and attempts to present 
a cross-section of the varied insights 
which he possesses. The attempt in the 
main is successful, for in it is seen the 
topical, contemporary, more or less hu- 
manistic note which is characteristic of 
much of his preaching. Problems such as 
those of a friendly universe, the moral 
life, fear, happiness, sex, as well as reli- 
gion per se, are frankly discussed, al- 
though perhaps the solutions are too fa- 
cilely arrived at. The sermons in this se- 
ries are not of such enduring worth as to 
be considered timeless, hence it would no 
doubt be of help to the reader if they were 
dated. 


Latest Books Received 


FICTION 
The Forbidden Territory. D. Wheatley. oe 
we Wicherdeon’s” 's First Case. Sir 
Thomson. Crime Club. $2. A Dream of ,¥ 
Ball. W. Morris. Longmans. $1.40. News from 
Nowhere. W. Norris. Longmans. $1.40. The 
Best Short Stories of 1933. Houghton. $2.50. 


BELLES LETTRES 


Greybeards at Play. G. K. Chesterton. 
Sheed & Ward. $1 


BIOGRAPHY 
D. Valera. D. Gwynn. Dut. Selected a 
of George Edward Woodberry. Ed. W. L 
Mare. Houghton. $3.50. Frank BA, W. 

Southworth Hunt. Newark, N. J.: 
Book Club. Queen Elizabeth. By M. Creigh- 
ton. Longmans. = Southwest on the Tur- 
quoise Trail. Ed. A. B. Hulbert. Stewart Com- 

mission & Denver Public Library. $5 


FOREIGN 
L’Affaire Eulenburg. M. Baumont. Paris: 
Moysset. 
INTERNATIONAL 


A View of Europe, 1833. P. van Zeeland. 
Johns Hopkins Pr. $1.75. 


PHILOSOPHY 
The Great Enigma. H. H. Schauinsland. Dut. 
$1.25. The New Psychologies. R. Allers. Sheed 


& Ward. $1 
POETRY 
Selected Poems of George Edward Wood- 
berry. Houghton. $2.50. 


RELIGION 
Christianity in Celtic Lands. D. L. Gougoud. 
Sheed & Ward $5. 








The Criminal Record 


The Saturday Review’s Guide to Detective Fiction 











Title and Author 


Crime,Place, and Sleuth 





DEATH WHISPERS 
Joseph B. Carr 
(Viking Press: $2.) 


Introducing Oceola 
Carr, the fat detective, 
in a tale of murder near 
Boston done in goofy 
gothic style. 





FORBIDDEN TERRI- 
TORY 
Dennis Wheatley 
(E. P. Dutton: $2.) 


American adventurer 
jailed by Reds for in- 
vading forbidden Soviet 


lands in search of Czar-|it all happening here, | 


ist jools sends cryptic 
call for help, and loyal | 
friends respond. 





pen in Russia will find 


knives, machine guns, 
_— kommissars, et. 


Summing Up Verdict. 
More here than ever) Amus- 
met the eye of most ing 
mystery readers, from 
| lush language to crazily 
clever sleuthing. 

Those who believe al- | Exciting 
most anything can hap- 








THE PRODIGAL 
DUKE 
Richard Hoffman 


Young New Yorker fol- | Recrudescence of “Pris- | Pretty | 
lows girl with lovely | oner of Zenda” style ro-| good 
“patrician ankles,” finds| mance presages Hope | 
































(Farrar & Rinehart: | dead taxi driver and 57 | for weary world. 
$2.) varieties of adventure. | 
SLEEPERS EAST Presence of murder|The author’s railroad! Favor- 
Frederick Nebel witness on way to trial | stuff is authentic. He |ably in- 
(Little, Brown & Co.: |makes night eventful | tells a hard-boiled story | clined 
$2.) for other Pullman pas- | excitingly and is good 
sengers. at characterization. 
ASK A POLICEMAN |Rhode plants crime: | Dorothy Sayers does} Good 
Berkeley, Kennedy, | wealthy publisher shot.| wonders with adopted |stunt for 
Rhode, Mitchell, Simp- | Other authors exchange | Roger Sheringham; fans 
son, Sayers sleuths, provide 5 alter- | other sections vary in 
(Morrow: $2.) native solutions. expertness. Kennedy’s 
conclusion poor. 
P. C. RICHARDSON’S | London bobby sees el- | Author, formerly in| Very 
FIRST CASE derly miser “accident-| charge C.I. D., shows} good 
Sir Basil Thomson ally” killed; finds his|how the Yard really 
(Crime Club: $2.) wife murdered in mi- | works; includes best 
ser’s antique shop. a London atmos- 
phere. 




















COOL READING 
for 
WARM DAYS 


True North 
by Elliott Merrick 


Two adventure-filled years among 
the snowy mountains, mighty riv- 
ers, and hearty people of Labrador. 
“‘Through the pages blow spruce- 
fragrant winds, clean, life-giving, 
invigorating.’’—Boston Trans 


Grain Race 
by Alan Vilhers 


‘‘Another authentic epic of the sea,”’ 
said Lewis Gannett in The New York 
Herald Tribune. ‘‘Most exciting 
story of the year,’’ declared O. O. 
McIntyre. 

$3.00 


With 30 illustrations. 
All in the Day’s 
Riding 
by Will James 


With 100 drawings by the author 


The truth about the West—old and 
new—and the real cowboy, not the 
drugstore, Hollywood species. ‘‘His 
drawings are as authentic, as color- 
ful, and as racy as his prose. A 
grand book.’’—The i, 


Lose With a Smile 
by Ring W. Lardner 


Illustrated by "Gene McNirney 


“This delicious book is funny—but it is 
more than that. It is shrewd and subtle, 
and within the scope of its canvas itisa 
true picture of us Americans.’ om 
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—John Erskine. 


at your bookstore Scribners 
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PHENIX NEST 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





THE IDES OF MARCH 


T was the Ides of March in the year 

1920 when I first met Royal J. Davis, 

now chief editorial writer of The 

New York Evening Post, and Amy 
Loveman, then his assistant on the old 
Book Review of that newspaper. The con- 
sulship of Plancus—viz: of the redoubt- 
able and much-beloved Edwin F. Gay— 
had begun, in the history of that great 
journal. His chief lieutenant was Donald 
Scott whom I had known previously in my 
years before the war on The Century 
Magazine, as his father, Frank Scott, was 
for long the eminent head of the Cen- 
tury Company. Mr. Gay had asked Henry 
Seidel Canby to take charge of the Book 
Review in the Spring and thoroughly to 
reorganize it into a new type of literary 
supplement. Great good fortune had come 
to me in that I, then at work on a maga- 
zine in Washington, D. C., was asked to 
come to New York, take over the Book 
Review temporarily until Mr. Canby 
could shake loose from New Haven, and 
thereafter serve as his associate editor. I 
remember distinctly that the first morn- 
ing I was to report to the Post, I got down 
to Vesey Street earlier than anyone else 
and wandered about in the old library 
waiting excitedly for my assignment. 
Once I had met the urbane and humorous 
Mr. Davis I knew that all was well, a con- 
fidence increased by my first meeting with 
Miss Loveman who was destined to be- 
come the sine qua non, ne plus ultra, and 
one Indispensable of the later Literary 
Review and the still later Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. My first excitement 
was when Mr. Davis told me to take some- 
thing up to the composing room. Strange 
as it may seem I had never been in a news- 
paper composing room before and hadn’t 
the slightest idea where they hid away 
this esoteric territory on the Post. But I 
climbed around on the stairs until I found 
it! reproduce herewith text of the imme- 
diate “horsing” I received from that King 
of Composing Room Foremen, old “Bill” 
Barron! 




















ENTER MR. MORLEY 


Glancing at the old files I note that about 
the middle of March our front-page- 
spread on the Book Review was headed 
in large type: Why Should I Visit Amer- 
ica? Asks G. B. Shaw. I think the first 
front-page head I myself contributed was 
Lord Fisher’s Thunder-and-Lightning Bi- 
ography, to accompany a review written 
by a charming Englishman turned Ameri- 
can journalist, then one of our standby re- 
viewers, Stanley Went. On the back-page 
in those days I took over the compilation 
of a column of book news called simply 
Books and Authors, wherein lay the germ 
of Kenelm Digby’s Literary Lobby, that 
later ran for years. The Lobby was first 
written alternately by Christopher Morley 
and myself, and still later taken over al- 
most wholly by myself, as Mr. Morley’s 
columnar tasks and sidelines became too 
absorbing. Christopher Morley had been 
installed by Mr. Gay as official columnist 
of the newspaper, running his The Bowl- 
ing Green every weekday. He had come 
to us from the Philadelphia Ledger, and 
was already the author of a number of de- 
lightful books. He was of inestimable help 
in the early days of The Literary Review 
of The New York Evening Post. He 
evolved the title “The Literary Lobby” 
for our column of book-notes and also the 
Signature Kenelm Digby, resurrecting 
that past worthy from the limbo of fa- 
mous literature. 


EARLY CONTRIBUTORS 


I note that the beginning of May we 
Published for the first time in America a 
certain poem by A. E. Housman, which he 

ad written in memory of a member of 

own family who fell in the Great War. 
t was accompanied by an article on Hous- 
man by Malcolm Cowley, one of our ear- 
liest contributors, and now well known 





as a poet and one of the principal editors 
of The New Republic. In a box on page 8 
of the issue of May 15 is a dialogue in 
verse, “The Crooked Stick,” by Elinor 
Wylie, the first poem of hers to appear in 
any periodical and included in her first 
book, “Nets to Catch the Wind.” The 
front-page head I am proudest of devising 
was “Conrad in Quest of His Youth” for 
May 29, to accompany a review of Joseph 
Conrad’s “The Rescue.” On the front page 
of the issue of June 12 Amy Loveman re- 
viewed the summer-season books and 
Elinor Wylie’s well-known poem, “A 
Proud Lady,” appeared under the title of 
“Pate Tendre.” 

Mr. Canby came to us the beginning of 
July, after Yale’s academic year had 
closed. On the back page of the August 14 
issue the name Kenelm Digby was first 
signed to “The Literary Lobby.” Septem- 
ber 11th was the date that saw the change 
from the Book Review, without mast- 
head, to The Literary Review—New York 
Evening Post, listing Mr. Canby as Editor 
and myself as Associate. Immediately we 
perceive the eminent reviewing names 
rallied by Mr. Canby: Wilbur Cross, now 
Governor of Connecticut, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, the late Lee Wilson Dodd, Wil- 
liam McFee, Emile Cammaerts, G. K. 
Chesterton, Edgar Lee Masters, Robert 
Herrick, Clarence Day, Jr., Mary Austin, 
and many others. We announced essays 
by Hergesheimer, John Livingston Lowes, 
Chauncey B. Tinker, Zona Gale, and 
James Branch Cabell. Desmond McCarthy 
(the “Affable Hawk” of The New States- 
man in England) was to contribute a series 
of London Letters, and other correspond- 
ence from foreign countries was arranged. 
The first London Letter we published was 
by E. V. Lucas. The first volume of poems 
we reviewed was by Aldous Huxley .A 
new department of causerie was instituted, 
The New Curiosity Shop. Ernest Boyd 
conducted our “Literature Abroad.” The 
new books began to be attended to in a 
classified list in much the same manner as 
they are treated today. Mr. Canby took up 
the task of writing front-page editorials. 
As before this time, Mrs. May Lamber- 
ton Becker conducted the Reader’s Guide 
and Mr. Frederick M. Hopkins our Rare 
Books Department. That remarkably ta- 
lented Danish draughtsman, Ivan Opffer, 
continued to give us his extraordinary 
caricatures of literary celebrities, as he 
had, with more space at his disposal, on 
the old Book Review. Louis Untermeyer, 
Ben Ray Redman, Allen W. Porterfield, 
H. W. Boynton, H. L. Pangborn, and the 
aforementioned Malcolm Cowley were 
regulars on our reviewing staff: Early in 
October an emblem distinctive of The 
Literary Review made its first appear- 
ance on the dateline and masthead, a tiny 
pegasus reproduced from an old Syra- 
cusan coin. In the same month I am 
proud to remember a leading article by 
Heinrich Mann. Allan Nevins and the late 
Gamaliel Bradford were taking care of the 
realm of American history and biography 
for us, and surely no two writers more ex- 
pert in their several fields could well have 
been found. Our typography and make-up 
left certain things to be desired in those 
days, but we were, at least, variegated and 
unexpected! 

I must not spend too much time on this 
phase of ours, but may in passing recall a 
few high spots. A review of Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Main Street” written by Carl 
Van Doren, “The Seventh Victorian” 
(written with reference to Max Beer- 
bohm’s “Seven Men,”) by William McFee, 
“The Taboo in Literature” by James 
Branch Cabell, “Delights of a Reader” by 
John Masefield, “Job the Rejected,” by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, “To a Yourtg 
Author,” by Lord Dunsany, “The Pioneer 
Myth,” by Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Letters reviewed by Viscount Bryce, 
a drawing of “The Tree of Knowledge,” 
by Norman Jacobsen, “Petitpas Memories” 
by John Butler Yeats, John Livingston 
Lowes’s review of Amy Lowell, “The Au- 
togenesis of a Poet” by Christopher Mor- 
ley, “Smollett—Two Centuries After” by 
Wilbur Cross, “Memories of John M. 
Synge,” by PadraicColum,some of Charles 
Kessler’s books-conveyed-in-cartoons, 
certain drawings by Gluyas Williams, 
“The Way of the Translator” by Ernest 
Boyd, and so on. 

Along in 1921 a little book of twenty-one 
editorial essays by the three editors, the 
Chief, Amy Loveman, and myself, was 
published, and a year’s subscription 





offered, together with the little book, for 
three dollars. And so we swam along, 
really getting better and better, and more 
and more shaken-together into compactly 
readable form, until in the beginning of 
1924, the late Mr. Cyrus K. Curtis bought 
The New York Evening Post and began 
to evince a desire to turn The Literary 
Review into “something else again.” 


LEAVING THE POST 


Mr. Canby determined to establish the 
journal of his own creation independently, 
and this he succeeded in doing, with Time, 
The Weekly News-Magazine as our busi- 
ness manager. Our new offices were with 
them, over at 236 East 3$th Street in an 
old converted brewery—shades of King 
Gambrinus! We flitted from The New 
York Evening Post in May, taking with us 
Noble A. Cathcart as our Advertising 
Manager, he who had been the hard-work- 
ing Circulation Manager of the old Post. 
Henry S. Luce and the late Briton Hadden 
of Time were our President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The distinguished W. A. 
Dwiggins of Boston was called in to advise 
us typographically. On August 2, 1924, our 
first issue under the new dispensation ap- 
peared, titled The Saturday Review of 
Literature. And after only seven months 
independent establishment we could rec- 
ord a circulation of 23,000. The first poem 
we printed was by Edwin Arlington Ro- 
binson; and William McFee, Bertrand 
Russell, Oswald Garrison Villard, Mary 
Austin, and Richard Aldington were 
among our first contributors. The Bowl- 
ing Green was established as our new 
Contributing Editor’s, Mr. Morley’s, regu- 





lar weekly department. (His departure 
from the Post had been slightly prior to 
ours.) Christopher Ward began to con- 
tribute a series of regular parodies of out- 
standing current books. And The Literary 
Lobby on the back page became The 
Pheenix Nest, which I first signed with my 
initials. Mr. Hopkins’s department of 
Book Sales and Rare Books was metamor- 
phosed into The World of Rare Books. To- 
ward the end of December Mr. Morley 
suggested the title Cursive and Discursive 
for an extra culumn I began to do, signing 
it The Phoenician. The following June I 
switched The Phoenician signature to end 
The Phoenix Nest. Mr. Morley at this time 
was occasionally contributing as an ad- 
junct to his regular work, a compilation 
of clippings known as The Salad Bowl. 
The phenomenal Parvis E. Glandibus 
Quercus had not entered the book busi- 
ness yet! 
(To be continued) 





The remarkable collection of rare Eng- 
lish Dictionaries, Grammars, and Phrase 
Books which Dr. A. S. W. Rosenkach has 
placed on exhibition at the Free Library 
of Philadelphia on the occasion of the joint 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Library Club 
and the Special Libraries Council of 
Philadelphia is one of the finest in the 
world. It provides an aksolutely compre- 
hensive key to the speech and customs 
of England from the time of Chaucer to 
the later years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, especially those of the richest period 
of English literature, the age of Shake- 
speare. 











WHAT 


NOTHING BETTER— "‘Little 
Man, What Now? isa profoundly 
satisfactory novel. Nothing bet- 
ter has come out of Germany 
since the war.” 


—Lewis Gannett 
in the N. Y Herald Tribune 


WHOLE AND BEAUTIFUL— 
“The first whole and beautiful 
story that I have seen of the 
world’s present perplexities. Mr. 
Fallada invests these people with 
a glow of reality that is a delight.” 


—New York Herald 
Tribune Books 


WARM WELCOME—“This 
much-talked-of German novel 
deserves a warm welcome here 





LITTLE MAN. 


Book-of-the-Month Club Selection for June 


By HANS FALLADA... $2.50 at all Bookstores 
Published by SIMON & SCHUSTER, NewY ork City 


NOW 2 


in Mr Sutton s fine translation 
—N Y Times Book Revieu 


WARM AND TENDER- 

“Fallada has constructed a warm 
and tender story of small lives 
crushed by a system which they 
do not comprehend. Jt 1s nor 
hard to understand why it has 
made hundreds of thousands of 
European readers tremble be- 
tween tears and laughter ” 


— The New Yorker 


MAGIC —“Hans Fallada has 
touched the lives of two unim- 
portant little people caught m 
the industrial machine with the 
magic of the mature novelist’s 
art.” — William Soskin 

in the N. Y. Evening Post 




















| Just Out! 


MARTYR 


by LIAM 
O’FLAHERTY 


An unforgettable novel of 
the Irish Civil War. Its 
stark description, swift 
action, and climax will 
stamp it upon the mem- 
ory of every fiction 
lover 


*“‘Here 1s a writer with a poet's vision and a burn- 
ing integrity of presentment; his novel fulfills 
Aristole’s definition of Tragedy" 

— Manchester Evening Guardian 


‘There is remarkable virility about the whole novel’”’ 


— London Sunday Times 


At all Bookstores $2.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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I am taking 


Time to Live 
NOW! 


For me the future is here. I 
have put behind me the years of 
fretting, planning and hoping. ‘I 
have embarked on the great adven- 
ture. My family, my friends, my 
hobbies—all the important things I 
have been reserving for “tomor- 
row”’—are my delight today. J am 
taking Time to Live. 


I have been a slave of the clock, of my 
job, my mind chained to the mere business 
of, getting ahead. And at what a cost! At 
the cost of all leisure, of all the things I 
wanted most to do. I look back at the 
fugitive years, amazed at how much I have 
missed, at how little I have gained in all 
that is fundamental. But now—I am tak- 
ing Time to Live. 


What has changed me? 


A book. A book called TIME TO LIVE, 
by a man who had the courage to chuck 
his job, find a spot to live, and begin 
living. A book that tells about the real 
joys of leisure, the innumerable byways to 
contentment open to everyone who really 
seeks them. 


I can’t chuck my job. My economic po- 
sition won't permit it. But in spite of 
that, this book, TIME TO LIVE, has 
shown me how I can draw unsuspected 
dividends from living, how I can make a 
richer use of life, how I can really find 
Time to Live. 

What about you? 

Are there good things you want to do 
that you keep on deferring until tomor- 
row? Are you so bound up in daily rou- 
tine that you have lost the secret of en- 
joying life? Spend an hour with Gove 
Hambidge and his book, TIME TO LIVE. 
Experience with him the adventure in liv- 
ing that he describes ,and learn from him 
how you, too, can enjoy and take Time to 


Time 
to Live 


Adventures in the Use of Leisure 
By GOVE HAMBIDGE 
4t all bookstores, $1.50; or from the 
Publisher, postpaid, $1.60 
awewes FILL OUT AND MAIL #& ee a = 

WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
330 West 42nd Street, New York Cicy 

I want “Time to Live” by Gove Ham- 
hidge. I enclose $1.60. 
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Tue daughter of Lord 
Charnwood haswritten 
an outstanding novel 
of the year for intelli- 
gent readers: the dis- 
turbing and humorous 
study of fine young 
people caught in the 
marriage mesh of mod- 
ern “fast’”’ society. $2.50 
AND PUBLISHED BY MORROW 
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“By far the best mod- 
ern work on Poetry”— 
John Cowper Powys. 


iscovering 
i POETRY 


“Well written and elaborately illustrated with 
poetry of all periods. Delightful and illuminat- 
ing.""—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Delight is for her the key to every- 
thing.’’"——-N. Y. Times. 3rd Printing 
W. W. NORTON & CO.,70 Sth Av., N.Y. 


















The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The 
Saturday Review. As for reasons of space ninety percent of the inquiries cannot be 
answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for reply. 





J. F. C., Catonville, Md., asks for “a 
work on economics, preferrably with a 
distinctly liberal viewpoint, which would 
stress the current problems such as the 
banking-monetary question, tariff the- 
ories, overproduction, the consumer-pro- 
ducer relation, public utility problems, 
corporation practice and its effect on 
trade. You can find all these discussed in 
such an excellent work as Ely’s “Outlines 
of Economics,” but submerged in a mass 
of material which I judge to be of second- 
ary importance.” 

book required seems to me to be 
Broadus Mitchell’s “Preface to Eco- 
nomics.” It was published this year by 
Holt, and though a larger work than the 
title might indicate, is not too bulky for 
this reader’s purposes. It is a book for the 
times. 
P. S., Cambridge, Mass., says that 
, Jast summer’s trip to Greenland 
opened the eyes of her boys to the scien- 
tific side of life about them, and as they 
are to spend the summer on an island in 
Maine, a book is indicated that would in- 
troduce the “beach critters,” simple, but 
one that would help a parent to brush up 
his biology. 

“Seashore Life,” by Alfred Mayer (Lip- 
pincott), is a small book about animal and 
plant life, reliable but less comprehensive 
than the large and widely-known “The 
Sea Beach at Ebb Tide,” by Augusta Ar- 
nold (Century), which is elaborately il- 
lustrated. Between the two is an excellent 
book to make a young person feel at 
home with crabs, lobsters, and their kin. 
“Dwellers of Sea and Shore,” by William 
Crowder (Macmillan), one of a nature 
series introducing their subjects. 


E., Columbus, O., who asked for 
« memoirs of diplomats, wishes also 
novels of diplomatic life. These are not so 
easy to come by, and at present I know of 
but one in print in this country that takes 
place altogether in diplomatic circles, 
“The Secret Envoy,” a Washington, D. C., 
story by Maude Parker (Bobbs-Merrill). 
The heroine of “Peking Picnic,” by Ann 
Bridge (Little, Brown), was married to an 
Orientalist attached to the British Lega- 
tion. Other diplomatic novels will be wel- 
comed. 


HE Doubleday, Doran Book Shops in 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
have been asked for a book neither they 
nor I recognize, and if a reader of this de- 
partment does so, please reply to the in- 
quirer directly, to save time: A young 
married couple start on a trip around the 
world and stop off at the Canary Islands 
where their child is born; they stay six 
weeks and go on with the six-weeks-old 
baby. It was probably put out some two 
years ago. 


ALTER KLINEFELTER, Glen 

Rock, Pa., announces the imminent 
appearance of a privately printed book 
that I am delighted to welcome. A good 
while ago Harry L. Smith, the distin- 
guished librettist, wrote for a magazine 
long gone out of existence a story called 
“How Sherlock Holmes Solved the Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood.” I remember shout- 
ing for it in this column, considering it to 
be the best brief treatment of the best de- 
tective story in existence, and a masterly 
piece of double parody; the close, when 
Holmes has settled the case, dismissed 
Watson, and dug himself in for a happy 
evening alone—and as the sure means to 
happiness reaches for “Drood” to read it 
over again, is the one untouchable touch 
of Droodianism. Now Mr. Klinefelter, who 
has already printed a lovely pamphlet 
about Pennsylvania Dutch cookery, re- 
stores this gem to the reading world. By 
permission of Lady Conan Doyle, a first 
edition of not more than 250 copies is 
offered at a modest price. 


H. W., New York, asks for a book 

« on Voodoo, to follow William Sea- 
brook’s “Voodos and Obeahs,” by Joseph 
J. Williams, S. J. (Dial), follows “The 
Magic Island” so firmly that it steps, not 
without intention, all over its heels. The 
author has spent many years in research 
and six in Jamaica, and this book—of 
which there have been three printings 
since it appeared in December, 1932, is a 
well-motivated and carefully conducted 
scientific study of phases of West India 
witchcraft. It differentiates the origin and 
intentions of Myalism and Obeah, now 
often intermingled. 





M. S., New Britain, Conn., asks for 
, alist of books on Chicago, “the city, 
its dining places, and all that,” also books 
on herb gardens. The latest book for in- 
tending visitors to the Century of Prog- 
ress is “All about Chicago,” by J. M. and 
Ruth Ashenhurst (Houghton Mifflin), a 
little book about the city past and present, 
with a chapter on the Exposition long 
enough and explicit enough to permit a 
visitor to plan his time to advantage be- 
fore arrival. For little children there is 
an amusing guide to the children’s part 
of the great show, “The Magic City,” by 
Dorothy Aldis (Minton, Balch) in which 
a boy and a girl are escorted around the 
“enchanted island” and to the features in 
which children will be especially inter- 
ested. As there is in every city a chil- 
dren’s hidden city to which a separate 
guidebook could be written, it is no more 
than fair that the temporary metropolis 
on the Lake should have a guide to this 
district. For restaurants “and all that,” 
try “Dining in Chicago,” by John Drury 
(Day), and the same author’s “Chicago in 
Seven Days” (McBride). There is a bril- 
liant and amusing wall map of Chicago, 
by Chapman and Turzak, in five colors 
not counting local, published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

A list of books A list of books on Chi- 
cago in general should include at least a 
few other new arrivals, of which the 
largest is the box of four novelettes under 
the title “Old Chicago,” by Mary Hast- 
ings Bradley (Appleton), the latest set to 
continue the series inaugurated by Edith 
Wharton’s “Old New York.” “Chicago’s 
Great Century,” by Henry Justin Smith 
(Consolidated Publishers), is a rapidly 
moving story of the city’s history; it is 
especially interesting to follow his con- 





trast of the two great Fairs. Everything 
that Mr. Smith writes about Chicago lives: 
and breathes, but his “Deadlines” (Har- 
court, Brace), a set of sketches of news- 
paper personalities, is already one of the 
classics of journalism. And “The Opera 
Murders,” by Kirby Williams (Scribner), 
calls attention to the number of violent 
deaths possible to sopranos on the stage 
by mysteriously killing three in Chicago 
by like methods in a detective story. 

As for the second question, “Garden- 
ing with Herbs,” by Helen Morgenthau 
Fox (Macmillan), is the latest of the herb 
books, a large, comprehensive and inspir- 
ing manual, lovely to look at. “The Magic 
of Herbs,” by Mrs. Lyell (Harcourt,Brace), 
is now out of print, but we have “The 
Fragrant Path,” by Louise Beebe (Mac- 
millan), which is all about sweet-scented 
flowers and leaves and is good for the old 
herbalists, and “The Scented Garden,” by 
E. S. Rohde (Hale). These cost less than 
four dollars apiece and are freely illus- 
trated. Your true amateur of gardening 
always manages somehow to buy books in 
his special field, like Durtal in J. K. Huys- 
man’s “The Oblate,” who said to Mme. 
Bavoil, “The fact is, having a garden, I 
thought it would be wise to buy all sorts 
of horticultural dictionaries old and new; 
and thanks to the colored plates, I man- 
aged to identify each plant by name.” This, 
by the way, is a curiously interesting 
novel. Dutton publishes it. 

And K V. V., Scarsdale, N. Y., says: 

If Mr. Ben Douglas of Trevlac, In- 
diana, really wants to know about al- 
kinet, an old “Gerard’s Herbal,” under 
the head of “bugloss,” will tell him that 

“no good gentlewoman in the land that 

would do good should be without a 

store of bugloss ointment.” JoHN oF ArR- 

DEN says, “The gentlewomen of France 

do paint their faces with it, using the 

roots.” The color did not last long. The 
recipe for ointment sounds pretty bad, 
earth worms being one of the other in- 
gredients. In Elizabethan days alkanet 
grew plentifully in ‘the drie ditch- 
banks about Piccadilla’ (Piccadilly). 

This is a slight digression from your de- 

partment, but bypaths are often very 

pleasant. 











for the future 





THE FRAMEWORK 
OF AN 


ORDERED SOCIETY 
By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


One of the most noted and the most widely read 
of British economists offers here a constructive and 
optimistic summation of all the lessons to be learned 
from the last four years. He outlines in his inimitable 
style the skeleton organization for a real Planned 
Society, comprising the logical economic structure 
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WHITE 


erature. 





A graphic novel of boom days on the rubber 
plantations of Sumatra and of the loves, hates, 
and jealousies of the planters and their women. 
“Panoramic picture of plantation life remark- 
ably well handled.— N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“Realistic descriptions, dramatic episodes. A 
novel of exceptional interest.”.—N. ¥. Times. 
“Honest, intimate.” — Saturday Review of Lit- 


This is an Appleton-Century Book 


D. APPLETON - CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd St., New York City 


A Best Seller from Holland now Attracting 
Widespread Interest in America 
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¢*pEAKF WALLS” 


Poems of EDMOND KOWALEWSKI 
with = Dedicatory Preface to 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 





another collection of professional verse, but an 
Nott parking ecntribution to the great tradition of true 
Poetry. The most Significant contribution to American 


and Whitman's ‘‘Lesves of 
} annie sine? at the best bookstores or direct from 
THE SYMPHONIST PRESS 
2323 Wharton Square Philadelphia 
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News from the States 





ties, booksel 





What the Sarurpay REVIEW most ite for this 6 atagrage _— —_ 
ragraph u some significant matter, whet in relation to author’s activi- 
ne a} Ting activities oa problems, the trend of reading in a particular 
territory, or allied matters. Booksellers’ anecdotes will be welcomed. It is our 
aim to furnish a bird’s-eye view of reading and writing America which will 
prove valuable both to our subscribers and to the book world at large. We hope 
that our subscribers will submit items from time to time. 











BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS of MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 











DESIDERATA 


LISTS solicited of “BOOKS WANTED?” or 
“FOR SALE.” MENDOZA BOOK CO., 15 
Ann Street, N. Y. The Oldest “Old Book 
Shop” in New York. 











FIRST EDITIONS 





FIRST EDITIONS AND GOOD BOOKS. 
Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
Catalogues on request. Alfred E. Gold- 
smith, 42 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





FIRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS. CATA- 
LOGUES. PHILIP DUSCHNESS, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CHRISTOPHER MORLEY FIRST EDI- 
TIONS. List gladly mailed. Charles K. 
Stotlemeyer, Hancock, Maryland. 





FRENCH BOOKS 





VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH BOOK- 
MAN, 202 West 96th Street, New York. 
Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 





The FRENCH BOOK COMPANY, 556 
Madison Avenue. “New York’s Largest 
French Bookshop.” “Over 500,000 books in 
stock.” Mail orders, information, prompt. 
Big Catalogue 20c (stamps). 





LITERARY SERVICES 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Play and scenario depart- 
ment THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, 
INC., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE sold! 
This office sells plays, novels, short stories, 
published books or produced plays for mo- 
tion pictures. International connections, pub- 
lications planned, Editor, literary advisor. 
Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED FOR PUB- 
LICATION: New Low Rate—25c per thou- 
sand words. Special rate on book lengths. 
Poetry Yc per line. Carbon copy. Prompt 
Accurate Service. Atlas Typing Service, 
Room 205, 130 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED—40c per thou- 
sand words. Rapid; flawless typography. 
Danne, 17 Minetta Street, New York. Spring 
7-0317, 





ELIZABETH DILLER, Literary Agent. 
Specialized marketing service for short story 
and book manuscripts. 25 East 10 Street. 





OUT OF PRINT 





OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 








“SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS,” Station H, 
Box 66, New York. Out-of-print books 
Reasonably and promptly supplied. 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 





The ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy, 
minimum twelve words, 6 cents a word each 
insertion ; for any smaller number of inser- 
tions 8 cents a word each insertion. Copy 
may be changed every week. The forms 
Close Friday morning eight days before pub- 
lication date. Address Department G.H., 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City, telephone 
BR yant 9-0896. 





IOWA 

Mrs. L. Worthington Smith reports on 
poetry and painting from the state which 
has given birth to Herbert Hoover, Bruce 
Bliven of The New Republic, and that 
noted apiarist, Ruth Suckow. Her remarks 
on Grant Wood are just cryptic enough to 
stimulate our curiosity further. Will Mrs. 
Smith interview more of the friends of 
Mr. Wood who see “calves’ livers and pigs’ 
brains” lurking in the folds of his can- 
vases? Doubtless she can find a whole 
packing house in Mr. Wood if she looks 
far enough: — 





Grant Wood, Iowa painter, is holding a 
one man exhibit in a Chicago gallery this 
month. His work always attracts attention. 
Those ladies not caricatured in his D. A. R. 
and Iowa Gothic presentations profess to 
understand and admire his non-represen- 
tative art, while strong men refuse to be 
“shushed” by apologetic wives. One such 
spoke of “calves’ livers and pigs’ brains” 
while looking at “Herbert Hoover’s Birth 
Place” at a local gallery. Happily one 
man’s meat may be fine art to the other 
members of his family. A most decorative 
interpretation of the hills around Cedar 








Jacket Design by Grant Wood for the new edition of Vardis Fisher's ‘In Tragic Life” 


(Doubleday, Doran) 





Anita Browne, founder and organizer 
of National Poetry Week, sends congratu- 
lations to the Iowa federation poetry 
chairman for being the first state chair- 
man to set one day apart for honoring na- 
tive poets. All Iowa Poetry Day was cele- 
brated in Des Moines, May 27, with more 
than two hundred poets and writers of 
verse in attendance. KSO, the Des Moines 
Register radio station, broadcast poems 
by some of the best known Iowa poets 
outside of Des Moines, both afternoon and 
evening. Edwin Ford Piper contributed 
poems from “Barbed Wire and Other 
Poems.” Janet Piper’s Saturday Review 
of Literature poem of several weeks ago, 
“To My Son,” was broadcast in a program 
completed by Don Farran, Gypsy poet of 
Hampton. Jay G. Sigmund of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Maude Ludington Cain, Marshall- 
town, James Hearst, Cedar Falls, Ray- 
mond Kresensky, Bellevue, Anthony F. 
Klinkner, Dubuque, Professor Clyde Tull 
and Jewell Bethwell Tull, Mt. Vernon, 
Mildred Fowler Field, Cedar Rapids, Sadie 
Seagrave, Oakdale, and Edward Rowan, 
president of the Little Galleries, Cedar 
Rapids. Des Moines poets were hosts, with 
the Register, KSO, Drake University, and 
the Iowa Press and Authors’ Club co- 
operating. Forrest Spaulding, Des Moines 
Librarian, presided at the banquet, and 
Dr. D. W. Morehouse, president of Drake 
University and discoverer of Morehouse 
comet, presented the guests in the after- 
noon program. Tea was served by visiting 
poets and Faculty Dames in the Drake 
Lounge. 

We were pleased to note that a poem by 
Arthur Davison Ficke, of Davenport and 
New York, had the place of honor in The 


Saturday Review of Literature at the be- | 


ginning of National Poetry Week and that 
Janet Piper held that honor at the close 
of it. Mrs. Piper is the wife of Edwin Ford 
Piper, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Paul Engle, Cedar Rapids, author of 
“Worn Earth,” published in the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets, Co-editor with 
Harold Cooper of “West of the Great Wa- 
ters,” won the Century of Progress prize 
for his poem in Harriet Monroe’s maga- 
zine, Poetry. 





Rapids has been hung in the Jocelyn Mu- 
seum in Omaha, and it is reported that 
Grant Wood has been secured to make the 
scenery for the Omaha presentation of a 
new play that portrays Brigham Young 
and his numerous wives during their resi- 
dence in Council Bluffs, just across the 
river from Omaha. 


MINNESOTA 

A. Louis Orenstein, an assistant in the 
St. Paul Public Library, burrows through 
statistical data to reach some conclusions 
about reading habits in the years of the 
depression: 

The tremendous, Bunyanesque leaps in 
book circulation shown by libraries 
throughout the country, due to increased 
leisure, enforced and otherwise, consti- 
tute a phenomenon worthy of interpreta- 
tion. 

For example, 4 comparison of circula- 
tion increases for the past five years in the 
central St. Paul Public Library reveals 
that the order of gains by class is as fol- 
lows: fiction; magazines; sociology; music 
and the fine arts; language and literature; 
history; the industrial arts; the pure sci- 
ences; and biography. Several conclusions 
seem to be warranted by the findings. 
Recreational reading still remains the 
largest single class of reading. Most en- 
couraging evidence is to be found in the 
great interest demonstrated in the fields 
of social and economic relationships, 
showing that people are seriously at- 


The Perfect Graduation Gift 


A fitting reminder of graduation 
day and a constant help for years 
to come. 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


A wealth of constantly needed infor- 
mation instantly available. The best 
abridged dictionary. 106,000 entries, 
hundreds of new words, 1,268 pages, 
1,700 illustrations. New Low Prices. 
Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, $3.50; 
Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00; 
Limp Pigskin, $7.50. At your 
seller’s or from the publish- 
ers. Free specimen pages on re- 
quest. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
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Springfeld, Mass. 








tempting to understand and grapple with 
present day problems. Finally, the trend 
toward increased reading in the cultural 
classes, such as literature, music, and the 
fine arts compares very- favorably with 
that being done in the strictly vocational 
classes. 





PERSONALS 





ADVERTISEMENTS will be accepted in 
this column for things wanted or unwanted; 
personal service to let or required; literary 
or publishing offers not easily classified else- 
where; miscellaneous items appealing to « 
select and intelligent clientéle; exchange 
and barter of literary property or literary 
services; jobs wanted, houses or camps for 
rent; tutoring, traveling companions, ideas 
for sale; communications of a decorous na- 
ture; expressions of opinion (limited to fifty 
lines), Rates 7 cents per word. Address 
Personal Dept., Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 





AN OLD New England farmhouse offers 
you a summer in the country on the open 
ocean: blueberry pie, new peas, lobster; a 
wood fire; no radio. Rates: $18, $20. The 
Breakers, Vinalhaven, Maine. 





TYLER’S Outlook—A clean, healthful va- 
cation place. Mountain scenery. Plenty of 
good food. $16 to $21. Folder. George L. 
Tyler, West Newbury, Vt. 





SPOT CASH offered for (1) CHARACTER- 
ISTICS IN THE MANNER OF ROCHEFOUCAULD— 
Maxims by William Hazlitt; (2) Pamphlet 
entitled WisDoM OF THE SAGES; (3) ADAGIA 
of Erasmus; (4) One Volume Anthology of 
World’s Great Fables arranged or indexed 
by ideas; (5) Biographies of Rochefoucauld, 
Josh Billings, Epictetus, Alemander Smith, 
Montaigne; (6) Portable English translation 
of The Talmud; (7) any edition of Don 
Quixote with subject index of aphorisms of 
Cervantes. Write M. L, S., Innermost Sanc- 
tum, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


RED FLANNELS: Hope your step will 
prove a happy one. Love. Sally. 


YOUNG writer, with revolutionary ideas on 
Inn running, wants congenial group of young 
people to try them on this summer. Location: 
Bluff overlooking the sea. Activities: Al! 
summer sports including beer. Rates: $7-$10 
weekly including breakfast. Write for pro 
spectus—Murray Hill Inn, Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. 


WHAT PUBLISHER dares validate con- 
temporary educational theories by issuing a 


modern text in composition? I have the text. 
REF. 


COLLEGE and library school graduate, 
with five years experience, desires position 
in which these quatifications may be useful. 
Box 179. 




















SUBLET: July and August, 3-room fur- 
nished apartment, Great Neck, Long Island. 
Near beaches and trains, view of City, Piano, 
radio, books. Reasonable rates. Box 180. 


RUSSIAN lonely lady would like to ex- 
change letters with men loving Russian liter- 
ature and Russian people. Address Box 181, 
c/o Saturday Review. 


YOUNG MAN out of Dartmouth this spring 
desires summer job with publisher or book- 
seller. Is experienced college editor, and re- 
viewer with keen critical taste. Neat appear- 
ance, genteel manner, infectious enthusiasms. 
Expert knowledge of modern first editions. 
Box 182. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT—this is a serious 
ad.—Will sublet (for only ten dollars per 
week!) to some respectable but not opulent 
gentleman or lady who desires a clean, cool, 
quiet place to live, my attractive, furnished 
apartment, near the geometric center of Man- 
hattan, Recently renovated: two rooms, fire- 
place, hardwood, large closet, tiled kitchen 
and bath, private roof. Occupancy to Sep- 


tember 15th. All inquiries answered at once. 
Lee. 


YOUNG BOY, high school graduate, needs 
position. Box 183. 

YOUNG MAN, 30, with extensive biblio- 
graphical and historial knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature, wishes to put it to work, no 
matter how temporarily or trivially. W. L. 


























GENTLEMAN, about to be stumped by ar- 
rival of out-of-town nephew, aged seventeen, 
is looking for young, pretty and intelligent 
girl to date said nephew. Box 183. 





PERFECT PEACE and 100 acres of beau- 
tiful woodland! Food as you like it. Prices 
according to what you demand. All within 
easy commuting range of New York. Free- 
dom from. care for a week-end or surnmer. 





Address Cedarhurst, High Ridge Road, 
Stamford, Connecticut. Tel. Stamford 
3-8440. 





VIRGINIAN, 24, good family, Universities 
of Virginia and Grenoble, speaks French, 
desires position as tutor or travelling com- 
panion. Fond of walking, cheese, and vin 
rouge, ‘ 
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“A Banquet of 
Great Tales” 


writes Harry Hansen of 


TRAVELLER'S 
LIBRARY 


Compiled and with Notes by 


W. Somerset Maugham 


"The book about which | have no 
doubts is called Traveller's Library," 
says Mr. Hansen in the N. Y. World- 
Telegram, “and consists of a great 
many fine modern novels, short stories, 
essays and poems chosen by Mr. 
Maugham and provided by him with 
half a dozen perfectly corking essays 
on the writing art. He had to guide 
him that impeccable taste for which he 
is known, which rests so largely on com- 
mon sense. It seems that the publish- 
ers turned Mr. Maugham loose on 
English Literature and asked him to 
make a selection. He has prepared 
a book containing at least four of the 
notable novels of the last twenty years: 
The Old Wives’ Tale, Nocturne, The 
Happy Hypocrite, and Lady Into Fox— 
and on top of that has written one 
of the most discerning and perspica- 
cious reminiscences of Arnold Bennett 
since his death." 
50 Famous Modern Writers—their 
most interesting works as se- 
lected by the author of Of Hu- 
man Bondage. A representative 
modern English library in one 
handsome volume of 1700 pages 
—newly published. $2.50 








if you like 


HUGH WALPOLE 


writing in the mood of Por- 
trait of a Man with Red Hair, 
don’t miss his new book 


ALL SOULS’ 
NIGHT 


It's a rich treat in exquisitely written 
tales of the macabre and the unearthly, 
including a masterpiece of quiet hor- 
ror, The Silver Mask, and two ghost 
stories that congeal the blood. There 
are also wistful romances of the old, 
the shy, the meek, the lovable folk, 
buffeted about by life, and caught by 
Mr. Walpole into a world of height- 
ened beauty and terror. 


ALL SOULS' NIGHT 
Just published $2.50 
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CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY’S 


delightful character, the Old Man- 
darin, is bringing joy to hundreds of 
his enthusiasts by his return to this 
country in a new book of ‘Further 
Translations from the Chinese.” He 
stands by the Cathedral in New York, 
looks at the Empire State building, 
gazes at a delicatessen window, reads 
a poem, talks with a bookseller in 
Chicago, or sees an old but unin- 
tentioned truth in some advertisement. 
He is not even beyond noticing a 
pretty girl. From each of these ob- 
servations, he draws wry conclusions 
that make you say, Why didn't | ever 
think of that before? Here is just one 
of these little poems which people are 
enjoying and talking about: 


f>\)2> STOP SHORT 
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in all ages, 
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MANDARIN IN 
MANHATTAN 


By Christopher Morley $2.00 
Lovingly Illustrated by Gluyas Williams 
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All poems, in all tongues, 


X| Jen always the same thing: 


Here am I, darling, 
But where art thou? 








DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 





Trade Winds 


By P. E. G. QUERCUS 





[7Old Quercus and Associates have 
received a good-humored protest from a 
publisher friend who feels that the Turn 
Table (“Trade Winds,” May 27) rated his 
Sales Effort unduly low in respect to a 
certain book. How, he asks, can Quercus 
Associates arrive at so definite a conclu- 
sion without intimate investigation; and 
even if so, he adds, “the sales effort of a 
publisher is a delicate and personal thing. 
It may be likened to the physician’s care 
of the new-born infant.” 

We must say at once that the figures set 
down in the Turn Table were not indi- 
vidual but averaged from the opinions of 
three fairly attentive observers. Perhaps 
it was misleading to name one column 
“Sales Effort.” The intention was not so 
much to assess the attempts made to dis- 
tribute the book as to estimate the actual 
result. How far has the book penetrated 
the Reading Public or saturated its mar- 
ket was the kind of question the score- 
keepers asked themselves. There was no 
more odium attached to the ratings than 
in the familiar list of Best Sellers. 

We shall try to find a more accurate 
name for that particular column of the 
score-board; meanwhile, without any in- 
tention of wanton corn-treading, surely a 
frank comment from the side-lines can 
sometimes be interesting and even val- 
uable? 


t* Bill Britton, , > for 
Doubleday, Doran, and Arthur Johnston, 
ditto for Little, Brown, are proud of their 
record in driving East for the annual sales 
conferences of their firms. They left Berk- 
eley, California, at noon on May 20 in Mr. 
Johnston’s Ford roadster. They arrived at 
the Hotel Duane, New York City, at 12.50 
A. M. on May 29. Their actual driving time 
was 85 hours, their mileage 3,386. Over- 
night stops were Reno, Salt Lake, Parco 
(Wyo.), Denver, Pueblo, Wichita, Spring- 
field, Ill., and Summit, Pa. They used 21842 
gallons of gas, 19 quarts of oil; total op- 
erating cost $51.44. This beats their last 
year’s record, and Messrs. Britton and 
Johnston hang it up with modest pride as 
a mark for book travellers to shoot at. 


‘> Another far-ranging traveller is Mr. 
Canby, editor of this Review, who writes 
to Old Quercus from Dubrovnik in Yugo- 
slavia. “Istrian wine,” quotha, “is 3 dinars 
a gallon wholesale, and one dinar is 142 
cents. Serbian poets are bald with hooked 
noses. The Croatians are the handsomest 
people in the world.” He sends us a pho- 
tograph of a 16th century pastoral play 
being performed in Slavic in a palace; we 
can make out the back of the editor’s head 
and also the occiput of H. G. Wells. Poor 
old pea-green Quercus, hard at work 


| among the hot weather, likes best of all 


the editor’s postcard showing a fanciful 
reconstruction of Diocletian’s palace at the 
town which used to be called Spalato 
(after the palace, probably) and is now 
named Split. 

<7 Mr. Canby was to be guest of honor 
of the English branch of the P. E. N. Club 
at a dinner which will have been held 
(Old Quercus is very careful of his tenses) 
in London on June 13. The announcement 
says “The price of the dinner is 6/6, to be 
paid to the waiter at the time. No gratuity 
is included in this price, nor wine. There 
are no special rules about dress at P. E. N. 
functions. Evening dress, morning dress, 
tails or dinner jackets are all admissible.” 
Mr. H. G. Wells is now the president of 
the London P. E. N., succeeding the late 
John en 


t>That agreeable coterie in San Fran- 
cisco known as the Literary Anniversary 
Club keeps its doings and membership 
very secret. It meets only on the anniver- 
sary dates of events memorable in literary 
history. On Friday, June 2, our San Fran- 
cisco correspondent says, the L. A. C. met 
in the tap-room of the Stock Exchange 
Club to celebrate the birthday of Thomas 
Hardy. 

&* Walter Klinefelter, of Glen Rock, Pa., 
announces “The private emission, for the 
promotion of gaiety among bibliophiles,” 
of How Sherlock Holmes Solved the Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood, by Harry B. Smith, 
well known librettist and collector. There 
are to be 223 copies at $1.50, 27 signed 
copies at $6. 


[Old ES. - some time 
ago, by Norman Alexander Hall’s cata- 
logue of Dollar Books for Collectors, 67 
Union Street, Newton Centre, Mass. “Dedi- 
cated to enthusiasts who would like to 
spend more if they had it.” "The beauti- 








ful Sturgis mansion at 17 East 51 Street, 
now occupied by the Rosenbach Galleries, 
is a replica of a famous house in London, 
designed in 1722 by Robert Adam. The ex- 
hibition of Historic Love Letters now be- 
ing shown there is thus fittingly and gra- 
ciously housed. "The Book Notes of the 
University of Chicago Press are the only 
publicity sheets, so far as Old Quercus has 
ever noticed, that reach him on delicately 
perfumed paper. He has long meant to re- 
mark on this, but the scent is so volatile 
that by the time he gets around to write 
about it the faint sweetness has fled. 


se 

 Querci, both old and young, extend 
hearty congratulations to Adolf Kroch of 
Chicago on his acquisition of Brentano’s. 
The congratulations apply to the book 
trade in general, since Mr. Kroch’s direc- 
tion will provide a happy continuation of 
a famous business, and the sale eliminates 
the possibility of a sacrifice liquidation. 
Kroch’s in Chicago is one of the leading 
bookstores of the world, and Mr. Kroch is 
one of the First Personages of the Trade. 
°7Except to a possible few insiders, the 
appearance of Mr. Kroch’s group in the 
bidding was a surprise, for his name had 
not been meniioned among the Dark 
Horses of the Apocrypha in any of the 
rumors which have circulated since Bren- 
tano’s went into bankruptcy. "The sale 
took place in the chambers of the Ameri- 
can Merchants’ Association in the Wool- 
worth Building. Over the referee’s dais 
appeared the inscription: “To Foster the 
Trade and Welfare of New York.” The 
sale, as conducted by the referee, Mr. 
Peter B. Olney, Jr., not only lived up to 
the motto but extended its application to 
all the other cities where Brentano’s have 
stores. Some of Mr. Olney’s remarks 
deserve recording outside the legal re- 
ports. One confusing motion by a prospec- 
tive bidder he denied with the comment: 
“I do not see the purpose of this motion, 
ex@ept to chill the ardor of the other bid- 
ders.” A petition for delay, to allow cer- 
tain Philadelphians time to formulate 
their bids, was likewise overruled. “Phila- 
delphia,” explained Mr. Olney, “is not far 
away.” At a certain stage of pandemo- 
nium, Mr. Olney restored order by quietly 
asking, “May I interrupt a moment?” 
> Altogether a much more cheerful affair 


| than Old Quercus imagined a bankruptcy 
| sale could be; and the cheerful atmosphere 


was given substance not only by the for- 
tunate result, but by the later announce- 
ment that the Messrs. Arthur Brentano, 
Senior and Junior, will continue with the 
firm. 

se 

[*The Kipling Society of the United 
States, Carl T. Naumburg, secretary, 333 
Central Park West, will be glad to con- 
sider applications for membership. The 
president of the main branch of the Kip- 
ling Society (in London) is Major General 
Dunsterville who is the original of 
“Stalky.” ...The Society publishes a very 
interesting quarterly and circulates among 
members much information that would 
escape the casual reader. 

{Literary note: The officials who re- 
cently apprehended Waxey Gordon are 
reported to have found him in the mid- 
dle of reading The Industrial Discipline 
and the Governmental Arts, by Rexford 
G. Tugwell of the President’s Cerebration 
Committee. The book was open at the sec- 
tion on prohibition. Old Quercus recom- 
mends for Mr. Gordon’s reading list A 
Judge Takes the Stand by Joseph N. Ul- 
man, and Your New Income Taz by J. G. 
Herndon—although the latter book will 
have to be rewritten before next year. 


es 

S* Quercus, who is prompter on news 
literary than on news theatrical (in fact 
he has never been prompter in a theatre), 
has got around to seeing Good-bye Again, 
which, as many know, concerns the mis- 
haps of a popular author in Cleveland 
during a lecture tour. We were particu- 
larly curious to know what book the 
stage-manager had supplied for the au- 
thor to autograph. (A realistic touch is 
given this procedure by the delivery of 
the autographed copies to Halle’s Book 
Store.) In our behalf William Rose Benét 
got the information from his wife, Miss 
Lora Baxter, now playing the feminine 
lead. Quercus was amused to iearn that 
under a carefully lettered property jacket, 
reading “It Never Pours, by Kenneth 
Bixby,” the book is Tess of the d’Urber- 
villes. 
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EDWARD HALLETT 
CARR 


tells the story 
of a remark- ae 


able group of “& ih 
people. 


THE 
ROMANTIC 
EXILES 


The exciting human story of that 
little band of romantic revolution- 
ists, some wealthy, some destitute, 
who left Russia and Germany in 
the 1850’s and carried on from 
Paris, London and Switzerland the 
most amazing network of personal 
and political intrigues ever de- 
scribed. ‘No book that I have pub- 
lished has interested me more.”— 
Victor Gollancz. $2.75 


@ @ @ 
A PHYSICIAN’S 
TOUR OF 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By SIR JAMES 
PURVES-STEWART 


A revealing picture of life in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad and elsewhere, 
called by the London Times “The 
most serviceable and informing ac- 
count of contemporary Russian life 
yet presented in book form.’’ Social 
and medical conditions in the Soviet 
are described with particular in- 
terest. 1.00 
@wewwz 
By the Author of “PUPPETS 
IN YORKSHIRE” 


A SUSSEX 
PEEP-SHOW 


By WALTERWILKINSON 


Further countryside ramblings with 
a Punch and Judy show, in one of 
England’s loveliest counties. By an 
author enthusiastically praised by 
J. B. Priestley, D. H. Lawrence, 
Arnold Bennett and many others. 

$2.00 

@ ee? 


THE LITTLE 


7\VIRGIN 


By G. M. 
ATTENBOROUGH 


Author of “The Rich 
Young Man,” ete. 


The gay, sophisticated 
story of a most unso- 
phisticated young woman, 

You’ll enjoy the characters in this 

sparkling novel of young love— 

particularly Ribby, “the little vir- 

gin,” ardent, ingenuous and very 

appealing. $2.00 
eee 


Ellery Queen's! 
6th Best Seller | 


THE AMERICANS 
GUN MYSTERY Mad 


“A humdinger!”—N. Y. Times. 
8rd printing. $2.00 


i i J 
By 
LOUISE JORDAN MILN 


PENG WEE’S 
HARVEST 


Critics call this romance of a mod- 
ern Chinese girl the author’s most 
delightful novel. ‘Plays on one’s 
heartstrings. Intimate glimpses of 
gracious beauty.”.— Boston Tran- 
script. 38rd printing. $2.00 
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The Frank Reynolds 


GOLF BOOK 


A rare treat for every golfer !—a 
sumptuous volume of golfing humor 
—cartoons, jokes and pictures, by 
the Art Editor of Punch. $2.00 
THE AGE OF FABLE 
By Thomas Bulfinch 
MANUAL OF MYTHOLOCY 
By Alexander S. Murray 


Each, with 200 illustrations and 
index, $1.50 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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